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Ankit Patel 1 


Born 

Died 

Citizenship 
Known for 


Fields 


7 February, 1870 
Vienna, Austria-FIungary 
28 May, 1937 
Aberdeen, Scotland 
Austrian 

Individual psychology, 

The concept of the inferiority complex, 
President of the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society, 1910 

Psychotherapist, Psychiatrist 



Alfred Adler is known as one of the most influential thinkers in psychology. While he was 
initially a member of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society, Adler eventually departed from Freud's 
theories and developed his own perspective, which he called Individual Psychology. He had a 
strong influence on a number of other eminent psychologists, including Carl Rogers, Abraham 
Maslow and Karen Horney. 

Alfred Adler was an Austrian doctor and therapist who is best-known for forming the school of 
thought known as individual psychology. He is also remembered for his concept of the 
inferiority complex, which he believed played a major part in the formation of personality. Alder 
was initially a colleague of Sigmund Freud, helped establish psychoanalysis, and was a founding 
member of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society. Adler's theory focused on looking at the 
individual as a whole, which is why he referred to his approach as individual psychology. Adler 
was eventually expelled from Freud's psychoanalytic circle, but he went on to have a tremendous 
impact on the development of psychotherapy. He also had an important influence on many other 
great thinkers including Abraham Maslow and Albert Ellis. 

Alfred Adler was born in Vienna, Austria. He suffered rickets as a young child which prevented 
him from walking until the age of four. Due to his health problems as a child, Adler decided he 


1 Clinical Psychology, Dept, of Psychology, Sardar Patel University, Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat 
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would become a physician and, after graduating from the University of Vienna in 1895 with a 
medical degree, began his career as an ophthalmologist and later switched to general practice. 

Alder soon turned his interests toward the field of psychiatry. In 1902, Sigmund Freud invited 
him to join a psychoanalytic discussion group. This group met each Wednesday in Freud's home 
and would eventually grow to become the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society. After serving as 
President of the group for a time, Adler left in part because of his disagreements with some of 
Freud's theories. 

While Adler had played a key role in the development of psychoanalysis, he was also one of the 
first major figures to break away to form his own school of thought. He was quick to point out 
that while he had been a colleague of Freud's, he was in no way a disciple of the famous Austrian 
psychiatrist. In 1912, Alfred Adler founded the Society of Individual Psychology. Adler's theory 
suggested that every person has a sense of inferiority. From childhood, people work toward 
overcoming this inferiority by asserting their superiority over others. Adler referred to this as 
'striving for superiority' and believed that this drive was the motivating force behind human 
behaviors, emotions, and thoughts. 

Although Adler’s psychological theory was developed nearly a century ago, many of his 
concepts are still brought to fruition through Adler University. His concepts based in social 
interest, social justice, equality, and the importance of education guide the Adler University’s 
commitment to social change - from our curriculum, practica, internships, programming and 
experiential offerings for students, faculty and alumni - to our hundreds of partnerships at work 
with local communities to improve community mental health. 

Although Adler's theory may be less interesting than Freud's, with its sexuality, or Jung's, with 
its mythology, it has probably struck you as the most common-sensical of the three. Students 
generally like Adler and his theory. In fact, quite a few personality theorists like him, too. 
Maslow, for example, once said that, the older he gets, the more right Adler seems. If you have 
some knowledge of Carl Rogers' brand of therapy, you may have noticed how similar it is to 
Adler's. And a number of students of personality theories have noted that the theorists called 
Neo-Freudians — Homey, Fromm, and Sullivan — should really have been called Neo-Adlerians. 

And so the "positives" of Adler's theory don't really need to be listed: His clear descriptions of 
people's complaints, his straight-forward and common-sense interpretations of their problems, 
his simple theoretical structure, his trust and even affection for the common person, all make his 
theory both comfortable and highly influential. 
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TIMELINE 


1870 

Alfred Adler bom on February 7th 1870 

1888 

Began his studies at the University of Vienna Medical School 

1895 

Received medical degree from the University of Vienna 

1897 

Married Raissa Timofeivna Epstein 

1898 

Established private practice in Vienna 
-Birth of first daughter, Valentine 

-Published two articles in Austria's " Medical News Bulletin" 

1901 

Second child, Alexandra, is bom 

1902 

Published two articles in Medical News Bulletin 

-Sigmund Freud invited Adler to join the fledgling Wednesday Psychological Society 
(later renamed to Vienna Psychoanalytic Society) 

1904 

Adler publishes his most important article to date, The Physician as Educator 
-Converted from Judaism to Protestanism 
-Birth of Kurt Adler 

1905 

Publication of A Study of Organ Inferiority 

1909 

Birth of Cornelia (daughter) 

1911 

Adler is expelled from the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society under Freud's impetus 
-Adler forms his own group, initially called the Society for Free Psychoanalytic Inquiry 

1912 

Published The Neurotic Constitution 

1913 

Renamed his group The Society for Individual Psychology 

1914 

Published Healing and Education , edited by Adler 

1916 

Drafted as a military physician for the Austro-Hungarian Empire during World War I 

1918 

Discharged from military service, began emphasizing social feeling in writings 

1922 

Published The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology 

-Adler begins setting up educational consulting teams in child guidance for Vienna's 
public schools 
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1924 

Became a professor at Vienna's Pedagogical Institute 1928 First lecture-tour of the 
United States 

-Published The Case of Miss R: The Interpretation of a Life Story 

1929 

Became an adjunct professor at Columbia University, started to shift base of operations 

from Vienna to New York City 

-Published Individual Psychology in the Schools 

1931 

Published What Life Should Mean to You 

1932 

Professor at the Long Island College of Medicine, Adler's first full-time academic 
position in the United States 

1933 

Published Religion and Individual Psychology and Social Interest: A Challenge to 
Mankind 

1937 

Died, May 28th, Aberdeen, Scotland 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 


Adler, A. (1925). The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology. London: Routledge. 
Adler, A. (1956). The Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler. H. L. Ansbacher and R. R. 
Ansbacher (Eds.). New York: Harper Torchbooks. 


QUOTES 


“It is easier to fight for one's principles than to live up to them. ” 

“The chief danger in life is that you may take too many precautions. ” 

“ The only normal people are the ones you don't know very well. ” 

“Exaggerated sensitiveness is an expression of the feeling of inferiority. ” 

“Trust only movement. Life happens at the level of events, not of words. Trust movement. ” 

“We must interpret a bad temper as a sign of inferiority. ” 

“ The greater the feeling of inferiority that has been experienced, the more powerful is the urge 
to conquest and the more violent the emotional agitation. ” 

“It is the patriotic duty of every man to lie for his country. ” 

“ The educator must believe in the potential power of his pupil, and he must employ all his art in 
seeking to bring his pupil to experience this power. ” 

“ There is no such thing as talent. There is pressure. ” 
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Organizational Climate among Primary School Teachers With 
Respect To Gender and Management 
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The International Journal of 

INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


ABSTRACT 


Organizational climate is a relatively enduring quality of the internal environment of an 
organization and is the recurring patterns of behavior, attitudes and feelings that characterize life 
in the organization. Organizational culture is a system of shared assumptions, values and beliefs 
that governs how people behave in organizations. The culture of an organization provides 
boundaries and guidelines that help members of the organization know the correct way to 
perform their jobs. The study was conducted on 334 primary school teachers from Medak district 
of Telangana State. The result reveals that there is a significant difference in Organizational 
climate with respect to gender and management among primary school teachers. 


Keywords: Organizational climate, culture, management. 

Organizational climate (sometimes known as Corporate Climate) is the process of quantifying 
the “culture” of an organization; it precedes the notion of organizational culture. Organizational 
culture tends to be shared by all or most members of some social group; is something that older 
members usually try to pass on to younger members; shapes behavior and structures perceptions 
of the world. Cultures are often studied and understood at a national level, such as the American 
or French culture. Culture includes deeply held values, beliefs and assumptions, symbols, heroes, 
and rituals. 

Culture can be examined at an organizational level as well. The main distinction between 
organizational and national culture is that people can choose to join a place of work, but are 
usually born into a national culture. 

Organizational climate, on the other hand, is often defined as the recurring patterns of behavior, 
attitudes and feelings that characterize life in the organization, while an organization culture 
tends to be deep and stable. Although culture and climate are related, climate often proves easier 


1 M.A (Psy), M.Ed., Ph.D, Faculty, Telangana State Model School 

2 Ph.D Research Scholar, Department of Psychology, Osmania University, Hyderabad 
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to assess and change. At an individual level of analysis the concept is called individual 
psychological climate. These individual perceptions are often aggregated or collected for 
analysis and understanding at the team or group level, or the divisional, functional, or overall 
organizational level. Mullins (1993) organizational climate is a relatively enduring quality of the 
internal environment of an organization that (a) is experienced by its members, (b) influences 
their behavior, and (c) can be described in terms of the values of a particular set of characteristics 
or attributes of the organization” 

Organizational climate is a term that was probably first used by Cornell in 1955. He used the 
term to denote a "delicate blending of interpretations or perceptions by persons in the 
organization of their jobs or roles in relationship to others and their interpretation of the roles of 
others in the organization". He interpreted organization in the sense of a formal structure. The 
term organizational climate has been defined in different ways by different writers. Argyris 
(1957) used the term 'personality or organizational climate while some others referred the term as 
'a general flow of behaviour and feeling' and felt the organizational climate to be the interaction 
between environmental and personal variables of members of a group or groups which operate in 
an organization. Organizational climate is created by the interaction, with one another, of the 
organizational components, namely culture, structure, system, leadership behavior and 
psychological needs of the members of the organization. Thus a climate may be seen as hostile 
or supportive, as conducive to achievement or stifling and so on. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 


Innovation 

Flexibility 

Appreciation and recognition 
Concern for employee well-being 
Learning and development 
Citizenship and ethics 
Quality performance 
Involvement and empowerment 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To find the organizational climate among primary school teachers with respect to gender. 

2. To find the organizational climate among primary school teachers with respect to 
management. 

Hypothesis 

1. There exists no significant difference in organizational climate among primary school 
teachers with respect to gender. 

2. There exists no significant difference in organizational climate among primary school 
teachers with respect to management. 
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Sample of the Study 

The sample consisted of 334 teachers of primary schools of Medak district of Telangana State, 
India 

Tool of the Study 

Organizational Climate Scale for Teachers by Venita Singh. 

Analysis and Interpretation 

Hypothesis - 1: There exists no significant difference in organizational climate among primary 
school teachers with respect to gender. 


To verify the above Hypothesis, t test was performed. The results of t test are given in the 
following table: 



Gender 

N 

Mean 

SD 

t 

Sig. 

Organizational Climate 

Male 

175 

208.9 

36.06 

8.747 

0.000 


Female 

159 

244.1 

37.43 



From the above table, the mean score obtained for male primary teachers was 208.9 and that of 
female primary teachers was 244.1. The obtained t value 8.747 was found to be statistically 
highly significant at 0.00 level, which indicates that the organizational climate was higher in 
female primary teachers than that of male primary teachers. 

Hence the hypothesis 1, which states that ‘There exists no significant difference in organizational 
climate among primary school teachers with respect to gender’, is rejected. 

Hypothesis - 2: There exists no significant difference in organizational climate among primary 
school teachers with respect to management. 

To verify the above Hypothesis, one way Anova was performed. The results of F test are given 
in the following table: 


Variables 

Management type 

N 

Mean 

SD 

F 

Sig. 


Govt. School 

159 

208.3 

35.54 



Organizational Climate 

Private School 

102 

238.8 

40.69 

33.907 

0.000 


Govt. Aided School 

73 

245.3 

35.41 




From the above table, the mean score obtained for government school primary teachers was 
208.3, for private school primary teachers was 238.8 and that of government aided school 
primary teachers was 245.3. The obtained F value 33.907 was found to be statistically highly 
significant at 0.00 level. Therefore, it may be concluded that, the organizational climate among 
government aided School primary teachers appear to be better than that of private school primary 
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teachers which in turn was better than government school primary teachers, and it was 
statistically significant. 

It is clear from the above table that F-Ratio for organizational climate with respect to 
management came out to be 33.907 which was highly significant at 0.00 level of significance. 
Hence the hypothesis 2, which states that ‘There exists no significant difference in organizational 
climate among primary school teachers with respect to management’, is rejected. 


FINDINGS: 


1. Female teachers were better than male teachers in organizational climate among primary 
school teachers. 

2. Government Aided Schools teachers were better than Private and Government Schools 
teachers in organizational climate among primary school teachers. 


CONCLUSION: 


The result reveals that there is a significant difference in organizational climate among 
primary school teachers with respect to gender and management. 
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ABSTRACT 


There are billions of people in the world, but it is impossible to find two people identical because 
God doesn’t repeat His creation. It means everybody is inborn different. But, our education 
system is such that treats everybody in more or less same way which hampers the development 
of a child negatively and his or her contribution as well. Hence, researcher has conducted this 
study entitled “Effect of Family Variables on Multiple Intelligences of Secondary School 
Students of Gujarat State” to study the individual potential of children in terms of their 
intelligences and the effect of family related variables on their intelligences. It was found that 
some of the family and environment related variables affect the intelligences of learner positively 
and some do not have any effect as given. 


Keywords: Family, Variables, Intelligence, Secondary School, Students, Gujarat State. 

Gardner (1999) emphasized on ‘diversity of students’ intelligence and acknowledged that every 
child possesses inborn creativity, but many children lose interests in learning due to rigid 
educational curriculum that is only focused on verbal/linguistic and Logical Mathematical 
intelligence. In order to develop each child’s uniqueness, educators should be able to look at the 
inner world of children. Teachers need to be aware of these differences. Insensitivity of teachers 
and trainers toward these unique ways of thinking and learning may end up students being 
labeled as underachievers. 

To understand these diversities of students, Gardner (1993) identified seven different 
intelligences or seven different ways that a person can learn. They were 1 to 7 in the list given 
below. Later, Dr. Gardner (1999) proposed two more different intelligences to account for a 
broader range of human potential in children and adults. Following intelligences were suggested 
by Gardner. 
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1. Linguistic intelligence 
3. Spatial intelligence 
5. Musical intelligence 
7. Intrapersonal intelligence 


2. Logical-Mathematical intelligence 
4. Bodily-Kinesthetic intelligence 
6. Interpersonal intelligence 
8. Naturalist intelligence 


Hence, it is essential to understand learners from their point of view. Moreover, apart from 
inherited potential, learners are also affected environment they face including working status and 
qualification of the parents, number of siblings and nature of family they live in. Hence, in order 
to understand the learners’ individuality and the effect of family related variables on their 
intelligences, this research has been carried out. Findings of this research provide the base to 
teachers, parents, schools, curriculum developers, and policy makers etc. to take decisions for 
next generation. 


REVIEW OF PREVIOUS RESEARCHES 


The researcher has reviewed the previous researches to conduct the present research. Out of total 
23 studies, 9 studies were found conducted in the foreign settings and 14 were from Indian 
settings. The Multiple Intelligences were used as dependent variable in all of the studies. 
Moreover, some of the other variables were studied in reference to the Multiple Intelligences. 
Among them Maria do Rozario (2003) analysed the MI theory in English Language Teaching 
(ELT); Gogebakan, Derya (2003) studied how MI differ in terms of Grade level and Gender and 
Gurcay, Deniz (2003) analysed the effect of Multiple Intelligences based instruction on 
students’ Physics achievement; Seyyed Ayatollah Razmjoo (2008) studied language mastery and 
gender; Aysel Sarisaoglu and Arda Arikan(2009) studied gender and parental education; Hassan- 
Pasha Sharifi (2005) studied gender and achievement level; Rio Sumarini and others studied 
achievement level. Ramzi Nasser, & other (2008), and Sudha Chikara (2008) studied gender; 
Sawlis, Caryn (2009) studied the importance of adding MI to virtual learning; Gale, La Tonya 
(2012) studied How Gardner’s MI theory influenced the leadership in organisation; Jamal and 
Fadi (2012) studied the level of Multiple Intelligences in Social science teachers in Jordan; Jose 
Agnes (2011) analysed the relation between academic achievement and Bodily-Kinesthetic of 
school children; Partani, Swati (2011) studied to develop MI training module for Preschool 
teacher and analysed its effect on Preschool children; Ashok G. Chanchu (2012) studied 
Residential area and subject stream as the variables. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


The study was carried out to realize following objectives. 

1. To study the effect of working status of parents on various Multiple Intelligences of 
students 

2. To study the effect of educational qualification of parents on various Multiple 
Intelligences of students 

3. To compare the Multiple Intelligences of students residing in joint family and nuclear 
family 

4. To study the effect of number of siblings on various Multiple Intelligences of students. 
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Null Hypotheses: 

1. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Interpersonal intelligence of PI and P2 
children. 

2. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Intrapersonal intelligence of PI and P2 
children. 

3. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Linguistic intelligence of PI and P2 
children. 

4. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Logical Mathematical intelligence of 
PI and P2 children. 

5. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Naturalist intelligence of PI and P2 
children. 

6. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Spatial intelligence of PI and P2 
children. 

7. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Bodily Kinesthetic intelligence of PI 
and P2 children. 

8. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Musical intelligence of PI and P2 
children. 

9. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Interpersonal intelligence of Q1 and 
Q2 children. 

10. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Intrapersonal intelligence of Q1 and 
Q2 children 

11. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Linguistic intelligence of Q1 and Q2 
children. 

12. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Logical Mathematical intelligence of 
Q1 and Q2 children. 

13. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Naturalist intelligence of Q1 and Q2 
children. 

14. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Spatial intelligence of Q1 and Q2 
children. 

15. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Bodily Kinesthetic intelligence of Q1 
and Q2 children. 

16. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Musical intelligence of Q1 and Q2 
children. 

17. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Interpersonal intelligence of students 
staying in Joint family and Nuclear family. 

18. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Intrapersonal intelligence of students 
staying in Joint family and Nuclear family. 

19. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Linguistic intelligence of students 
staying in Joint family and Nuclear family. 
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20. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Logical Mathematical intelligence of 
students staying in Joint family and Nuclear family. 

21. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Naturalist intelligence of students 
staying in Joint family and Nuclear family. 

22. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Spatial intelligence of students staying 
in Joint family and Nuclear family. 

23. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Bodily Kinesthetic intelligence of 
students staying in Joint family and Nuclear family. 

24. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Musical intelligence of students staying 
in Joint family and Nuclear family. 

25. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Interpersonal intelligence of students 
‘without siblings’ and ‘with siblings’. 

26. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Intrapersonal intelligence of students 
‘without siblings’ and ‘with siblings’. 

27. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Linguistic intelligence of students 
‘without siblings’ and ‘with siblings’. 

28. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Logical Mathematical intelligence of 
students ‘without siblings’ and ‘with siblings’. 

29. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Naturalist intelligence of students 
‘without siblings’ and ‘with siblings’. 

30. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Spatial intelligence of students ‘without 
siblings’ and ‘with siblings’. 

31. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Bodily Kinesthetic intelligence of 
students ‘without siblings’ and ‘with siblings’. 

32. There is no significant difference in mean scores of Musical intelligence of students 
‘without siblings’ and ‘with siblings’. 


DELIMITATIONS 


Following were the delimitations of the present study: 

The study was delimited to the students of Std. IX & X of English Medium Schools of Gujarat 
State. 

Operational Definitions of Key Terms 

Multiple Intelligences: Total eight intelligences as given here are called as Multiple 
Intelligences. They are: Linguistic Intelligence, Logical-Mathematical intelligence, Spatial 
intelligence, Bodily-kinaesthetic intelligence, Musical intelligence, Interpersonal intelligence, 
Intrapersonal intelligence and Naturalist intelligence. Scores obtained on the statements of each 
intelligence are the scores of the student on that intelligence. 
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Working status of Parents: It refers to whether one of both the parents is working or both of 
them are working for economic purpose. 

PI Family: It refers to one of the both parents is carrying out economic activity for family 
sustenance. 

P2 Family: It refers to both of the parents are carrying out economic activity for family 
sustenance. 

Siblings: It refers to the real (blood relation) sister and brother of a student. 

Nature of Family: It refers to whether the student is staying in Joint family or Nuclear family. 
Graduate Parents: One or both of the parents are Graduate. 

Non Graduate Parents: None of the parents is Graduate. 

Variables 

The variables undertaken in the present study were as given below: 

a. Dependent Variables: 

1. Multiple Intelligences 

i. Interpersonal intelligence ii. Intrapersonal intelligence 

iii. Linguistic Intelligence iv. Logical-Mathematical intelligence 

v. Naturalist intelligence vi. Spatial intelligence 

vii. Bodily-kinaesthetic intelligence viii. Musical intelligence 

b. Independent Variables: 

1. Working status of Parents 

2. Nature of Family - 

3. Siblings - 

4. Qualification of Parents - 

c. Control Variables: 

1. Gujarat State 

2. English Medium Schools 

3. Standard IX & X Students and Teachers 

4. GSEB (Gujarat Secondary Education Board), CBSE (Central Board of Secondary Education) 
and CISCE (Council of Indian School Certificate Examinations) schools 


One working and both working parents 
Joint and Nuclear 

‘With Siblings’ and Without Siblings 
Both/One Graduate & None-graduate 


Population 

All STD IX and X class students studying in English Medium Schools of Gujarat State constitute 
the population of the study. 

Sample 

Out of 30 districts of Gujarat state, 15 districts were randomly selected for collecting data from 
4417 students. In case of up to 2 sections of the same class, one section of each standard i.e. IX 
and X was taken in the sample. In case of more than two sections i.e. 3 or more sections in the 
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same standard, two sections were selected randomly through lottery and all the students of those 
sections were included in the sample and administered Multiple Intelligences Scale to respond. 


RESEARCH METHOD 


It is a survey research, because it assesses the present status of Multiple Intelligences of 
secondary school students of Gujarat State. 

Research Tool 

Tool: Multiple Intelligences Scale 

A five point Multiple Intelligences Scale constructed through adopting Likert type scale 
procedure. Weightage given for scoring was: 5 for Always, 4 for usually, 3 for Sometimes, 2 for 
Hardly, and 1 for Never. Following steps were followed in its construction. 

1) Construction of Items and Finalization of the First Draft 

2) Editing, Pre Piloting for Finalization of Second Draft 

3) Experts’ feedback 

4) Third draft of Multiple Intelligences Scale 

5) Piloting and Finalization of Multiple Intelligences Scale 


Data Collection 

After the prior approval of the school authorities, data was collected from different schools. 
Multiple Intelligences Scale was administered on 4417 students. It required patience and 
persistence in data collection, as many of the schools did not co operate in the beginning, but 
finally they consented due to constant efforts and counselling. It required a lot of efforts to 
convince the schools that the data collected from the schools would be used exclusively for 
research purpose and no institution or individual results would be drawn, declared and published. 


Data Analysis 

Being a quantitative research, data was inserted in Micro Soft Excel Sheet as per the 
classification based on hypotheses. It was analyzed with the help of t test. 
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MAJOR FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION: 


FOR OBJECTIVE-1 

Pl= Either father or mother is working is working to earn money 
P2= Both father and mother are working to earn money 


Table No: 1. Parents’ Working Status Wise Comparison of Mean, S.D. and C.R. Values of 
Multiple Intelligences 


Intelligences 

Working Status 
of Parents 

Mean 

N 

S.D. 

se d 

C.R. 

Remark 

HOI 

Interpersonal 

PI Children 

48.88 

3731 

6.72 

0.279 

0.401 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

P2 Children 

48.99 

686 

6.73 

H02 

Intrapersonal 

PI Children 

43.84 

3731 

6.86 

0.285 

1.86 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

P2 Children 

44.37 

686 

6.86 

H03 

Linguistic 

PI Children 

44.65 

3731 

7.37 

0.311 

2.38 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

P2 Children 

45.39 

686 

7.52 

HO 4 Logical 
Mathematical 

PI Children 

47.03 

3731 

7.63 

0.322 

0.333 

Not 

Significant 

P2 Children 

47.14 

686 

7.79 

HO 5 
Naturalist 

PI Children 

47.61 

3731 

7.87 

0.333 

0.133 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

P2 Children 

47.56 

686 

8.05 

HO 6 
Spatial 

PI Children 

48.19 

3731 

6.88 

0.291 

0.907 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

P2 Children 

48.46 

686 

7.03 

HO 7 Bodily 
Kinesthetic 

PI Children 

48.34 

3731 

6.86 

0.286 

2.08 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

P2 Children 

48.94 

686 

6.90 

HO 8 
Musical 

PI Children 

47.37 

3731 

8.70 

0.364 

0.627 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

P2 Children 

47.60 

686 

8.77 


It was found that children belonging to the family in which both mother and father are working 
as earning member, were found better in Linguistic Intelligence as well as in Bodily Kinesthetic 
Intelligence than the children belonging to the family in which either mother or father is only 
working. It was also drawn from the data that the rest of the intelligences are not affected by the 
working status of parents. 
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FOR OBJECTIVE-2 

Ql= both or one of the two parents is graduate or higher qualified 
Q2= none of the two parents is graduate 

Table No. 2 Parents’ Qualification Wise Comparison of Mean, S.D. and C.R. Values of 
Multiple Intelligences 


Intelligence 

Parents’ 

Qualification 

Mean 

N 

S.D. 

se d 

C.R. 

Remark 

HO 9 

Interpersonal 

Q2(None Graduate) 

48.83 

1503 

6.87 

0.216 

0.465 

Not 

Significant 
at 0.05 

level 

Q1 (One or both are 
Graduate or higher 
qualified) 

48.93 

2914 

6.64 

HO 10 
Intrapersonal 

Q2(None Graduate) 

43.55 

1503 

6.74 

0.215 

2.57 

Significant 
at 0.05 

level 

Q1 (One or both are 
Graduate or higher 
qualified) 

44.10 

2914 

6.84 

HO 11 
Linguistic 

Q2(None Graduate) 

44.44 

1503 

7.48 

0.235 

2.01 

Significant 
at 0.05 

level 

Q1 (One or both are 
Graduate or higher 
qualified) 

44.92 

2914 

7.25 

HO 12 

Logical 

Mathematical 

Q2(None Graduate) 

47.77 

1503 

7.71 

0.241 

1.50 

Not 

Significant 
at 0.05 

level 

Q1 (One or both are 
Graduate or higher 
qualified) 

49.06 

2914 

7.36 

HO 13 
Naturalist 

Q2(None Graduate) 

47.72 

1503 

7.69 

0.243 

1.14 

Not 

Significant 
at 0.05 

level 

Q1 (One or both are 
Graduate or higher 
qualified) 

47.44 

2914 

7.57 

HO 14 
Spatial 

Q2(None Graduate) 

48.06 

1503 

6.80 

0.218 

1.21 

Not 

Significant 
at 0.05 

level 

Q1 (One or both are 
Graduate or higher 
qualified) 

48.32 

2914 

6.95 

HO 15 
Bodily 
Kinesthetic 

Q2(None Graduate) 

48.52 

1503 

6.85 

0.218 

0.557 

Not 

Significant 
at 0.05 

level 

Q1 (One or both are 
Graduate or higher 
qualified) 

48.40 

2914 

6.88 

HO 16 
Musical 

Q2(None Graduate) 

46.98 

1503 

8.88 

2.279 

2.232 

Significant 
at 0.05 

level 

Q1 (One or both are 
Graduate or higher 
qualified) 

47.20 

2914 

8.61 
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It was found that the students belonging to the family of Graduate parents were better than the 
students belonging to the Non Graduate Parents in Intrapersonal, Linguistic and Musical 
Intelligence. 

It was also found that the students belonging to the family of Non Graduate parents were not 
found better than students belonging to the ‘Graduate Parents’ Family in any of the Intelligences. 
Moreover, it was also drawn that the qualification of parents did not have any effect of 
Interpersonal, Logical Mathematical, Naturalist, Spatial and Bodily Kinesthetic Intelligence. 


FOR OBJECTIVE-3 

Table No. 3: Nature of Family Wise Comparison of Mean, S.D. and C.R. Values of Multiple 
Intelligences 


Intelligences 

Nature of 

Family 

Mean 

N 

S.D. 

SE d 

C.R. 

Remark 

HO 17 
Interpersonal 

Joint Family 

48.85 

1911 

6.79 

0.205 

0.355 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Nuclear 

Family 

49.93 

2506 

6.67 

HO 18 
Intrapersonal 

Joint Family 

44.14 

1911 

6.82 

0.209 

1.870 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Nuclear 

Family 

43.75 

2506 

7.55 

HO 19 
Linguistic 

Joint Family 

44.75 

1911 

7.55 

0.30 

0.111 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Nuclear 

Family 

47.12 

2506 

7.28 

HO 20 Logical 
Mathematical 

Joint Family 

47.12 

1911 

7.96 

0.235 

0.575 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Nuclear 

Family 

46.99 

2506 

7.42 

HO 21 
Naturalist 

Joint Family 

47.70 

1911 

7.99 

0.240 

0.733 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Nuclear 

Family 

47.52 

2506 

7.83 

HO 22 
Spatial 

Joint Family 

48.19 

1911 

7.02 

0.211 

0.340 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Nuclear 

Family 

48.26 

2506 

6.82 

HO 23 Bodily 
Kinesthetic 

Joint Family 

48.50 

1911 

6.92 

0.209 

0.557 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Nuclear 

Family 

48.39 

2506 

6.82 

HO 24 
Musical 

Joint Family 

47.23 

1911 

8.62 

0.264 

1.125 

Not 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Nuclear 

Family 

47.53 

2506 

8.77 
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It was found that nature of family did not have any effect on any of the intelligences of 
students. 


FOR OBJECTIVE-4 

Table No. 4: Sibling Wise Comparison of Mean, S.D. and C.R. Values of Multiple 
Intelligences 


Intelligences 

Status of 
Siblings 

Mean 

N 

S.D. 

SE d 

C.R. 

Remark 

HO 25 

Interpersonal 

Without 

Siblings 

47.73 

69 

10.34 

1.027 

0.97 

Not Significant 
at 0.05 level 

With 

Siblings 

48.90 

4348 

6.71 

HO 26 
Intrapersonal 

Without 

Siblings 

42.29 

69 

6.54 

0.794 

2.08 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

With 

Siblings 

43.94 

4348 

6.81 

HO 27 
Linguistic 

Without 

Siblings 

43.28 

69 

7.49 

0.012 

0.251 

Not Significant 
at 0.05 level 

With 

Siblings 

46.75 

4348 

7.32 

HO 28 Logical 
Mathematical 

Without 

Siblings 

46.75 

69 

8.21 

0.995 

0.255 

Not Significant 
at 0.05 level 

With 

Siblings 

47.00 

4348 

7.47 

HO 29 
Naturalist 

Without 

Siblings 

47.91 

69 

7.52 

0.913 

0.421 

Not Significant 
at 0.05 level 

With 

Siblings 

47.53 

4348 

7.61 

HO 30 
Spatial 

Without 

Siblings 

46.59 

69 

6.54 

0.79 

2.10 

Not Significant 
at 0.05 level 

With 

Siblings 

48.26 

4348 

6.91 

HO 31 Bodily 
Kinesthetic 

Without 

Siblings 

48.872 

69 

6.62 

0.804 

0.361 

Not Significant 
at 0.05 level 

With 

Siblings 

48.43 

4348 

6.87 



HO 32 
Musical 

Without 

Siblings 

45.16 

69 

10.00 

1.212 

1.88 

Not Significant 
at 0.05 level 

With 

Siblings 

47.44 

4348 

8.68 
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It was found that student ‘with siblings’ were better in Intra personal Intelligence and Spatial 
Intelligence whereas having or not having siblings did not have any effect on the rest of the 
intelligences. 


DISCUSSION 


Major findings of the present study are discussed in the context of previous researches to 
understand and reflect upon the drawn inferences more intensively and realistically. 

Working Status of Parents 

It was found that the children belonging to the family, in which both mother and father are 
working, were found better in Linguistic intelligence and bodily kinesthetic intelligence than 
children belonging to the family in which only one of the parents is working. Rest of the 
intelligences including logical mathematical, interpersonal, intrapersonal, bodily kinesthetic, 
spatial, musical and naturalist intelligence were not affected by working status of the parents. 
But, Patel (2014) and Govindan (2014), found that Intrapersonal intelligence was higher in the 
students of both working parents than single working parents. 

Parents ’ Qualification 

It was found that the students belonging to the family of Graduate parents were better than the 
students belonging to the Non Graduate Parents in Linguistic intelligence. This finding was 
supported by Patel (2014) and Govindan (2014). But, the present study also inferred that the 
students belonging to the family of Graduate parents were better than the students belonging to 
the Non Graduate Parents in Intrapersonal intelligence. Although, no study was found 
confirming or contradicting this finding of the present study. It was also found that the students 
belonging to the family of Graduate parents were better than the students belonging to the Non 
Graduate Parents in Musical intelligence. Rest of the intelligences was not affected by 
qualification of the parents. But, Govindan (2014), found that Bodily kinesthetic, Linguistic, 
Logical Mathematical were higher in the students belonging to the family of Graduate parents 
than Non Graduate parents. 


Joint family and nuclear family 

It was found that the nature of family did not have any effect on any of the intelligences of 
students. Although, researcher expected that nature of family affects the socialization of a child 
and many other attributes of the personality that did not found matching. But Govindan (2014), 
contradicted these findings and found that intrapersonal intelligence of student s belonging to 
joint family was more compared to nuclear family students. 

Staying With and Without Siblings 

It was found that the students ‘with sibling’ were better in Intrapersonal intelligence than 
students ‘without siblings’. This finding was contradicted by Govindan (2014) and found reverse 
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result. It was also found that the students ‘with sibling’ were better in Spatial intelligence than 
students ‘without siblings’. Govindan (2014) and Patel (2014) did not find any effect of siblings 
on spatial intelligence of students. The rest of the intelligences were not found affected by status 
of with and without siblings of the students. 

As a researcher looking at the findings it can be concluded that the environment affects the level 
of various intelligences of learners. Hence, proper steps taken, can help to enhance the 
intelligences of learners. Teachers should identify the intelligence tendencies of the learners and 
should offer variety in teaching learning experiences to address the need of learners with 
different potential. 
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ABSTRACT 


Various aspects of psychological influence of cognitive stereotypes as phenomena of social 
psychology reveal, the analysis of ways of influence, mechanisms of social and psychological 
impact on the identity of teenagers is given. 


Keywords: The Psychological Training, Mental Phenomena Which Are Staticized Unconsciously 
Among Teenagers, A Cognitive Stereotype, A Symbol, A Metaphor The Interpersonal Relations, 
The Subject Of Psychological Influence, Object Of Psychological Influence, The Communicative 
Environment, Infection, Imitation, Belief. 

Psychological trainings: Application of cognitive stereotypes and symbols as a part of 
metaphors for correction of behavioural, communicative and emotional patterns of the 
interpersonal relations among teenagers. 

Stereotypes of family relationship at teenagers are formed under the influence of various mental 
factors influencing the affective and strong-willed sphere. It is no secret that crisis states in 
society were always followed by manifestations of cruelty, indifference and cynicism, and as a 
result, spiritual degradation only confirmed destructive tendencies among teenagers. Daily public 
life appears every day in examples confirming this sad tendency and absence of elementary 
knowledge of the nature of the interpersonal relations. For the most effective use of active group 
methods of influence application of cognitive stereotypes and symbols as a part of metaphors can 
become that "a stick - a lifesaver" which will solve many of actual problems in daily activity and 
the interpersonal relations of teenagers, as in the sphere of the family relations, and business 
communication. If not to take the effective measures directed to prevention of crisis states in 
society of idea of the humane relations to each other and will remain ideas. The majority of 
actual problems of the interpersonal relations among teenagers can be solved by means of "live 
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knowledge", many of which are present as myths at folklore and are valuable empirical 
experience. Even more often psychologists, trainers adapt this experience to the modem world, 
and consider him as tools. Correctly planned psychological training in recent years, became one 
of the most common forms of psychological practice. Being system of specially organized 
influence, he contains theoretical and academic knowledge which is used at intensive 
psychological influence. The science psychology has all tools by means of which it is possible to 
give the effective help directed to elimination of the crisis phenomena in general. The famous 
British philosopher A. N. Whitehead claimed that "the civilization moves forward by increase in 
number of operations which we can carry out, without deliberating over them" (1999) < ... > 
Unfortunately, all modem education system is focused on the raised verbalizm and 
intellectualism of training, to the detriment of development of emotions and feelings, and also 
their bases - figurative thinking. < ... > it is impossible to Understand the complete world only 
by means of symbolical (mythological) dialectics, mythological thinking which perceives the 
world completely (syncretic manner). Means of such thinking is the symbol. From the point of 
view of rationalistic thinking we won't explain a symbol as it is transcendental. In science the 
symbol "is reduced to the level of a sign of simple designation, the label hung on objects and the 
relations of the real world . . . but it is not a symbol, but the dead scheme . . . < any more . . . > the 
Symbol is synthetic by the nature. He represents indissoluble unity sensual and rational: the 
image in it is idea, and idea - image. At decomposition for the image and idea, a symbol 
disappears (A. Kosarev, page 64,65,92). The main gnoseological function of a symbol - to 
interpret and generalize. In this sense the symbol is concrete and sensual generalization of 
objects and phenomena of reality." [1], 

The relations of people are influenced by their values. Among teenagers coincidence of the main 
vital values strengthens relationship, the divergence or the conflict of values threatens this 
relationship. G. A. Berulava in the collective monograph "Role of Stereotypes of Mental Activity 
in Development of the Personality" notes: "Stereotypes of mental activity it is the mental 
phenomena which are staticized unconsciously. They can be cognitive, behavioural, 
communicative and emotional. Cognitive stereotypes - the steady cognitive schemes connected 
with concepts of installation of implicit knowledge. At implicit knowledge a priori there is a 
strategy of a solution. Thus, cognitive stereotypes are formed within the solution of practical 
problems and, respectively, are connected with such form of thinking as practical thinking, 
unlike his such form as formal and logical. Cognitive stereotypes are undoubtedly formed as a 
result of accumulation of a certain sociocultural experience. If the formal and logical thinking 
which is formed and represented in the course of organized training uses generally symbolical 
information, then practical thinking which is the cornerstone of formation of stereotypes of 
mental activity, is guided more by figurative, nonverbal information. < ... >. Experts focus 
attention long ago that "actually automatic, stereotypic behavior at people prevails as in many 
cases it is the most expedient, and in other cases - it is just necessary ((Bodenhausen & 
Lichtenstein, 1987). The kernel of relationship consisting of two representatives of the human 
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race, the man and the woman plays very important role in the sphere of family and business 
communication. The methods influencing formation of a communicative kernel were known 
from time immemorial. For today the condition of a kernel of relationship requires to itself 
special attention, and it is necessary to begin correction of behavioural, communicative and 
emotional patterns of the interpersonal relations, in my opinion, among teenagers. As an example 
of forming of qualitative relationship and introduction of the practical contribution, I provide the 
head from the family legend which is prepared for printing which helps till present members of 
my family, to make a right choice, to make important vital decisions and to live, bringing benefit 
to society: 


INTRODUCTION: 


As not enough time is necessary for us for decision-making, influencing all course of life. Three 
representatives of the human race is two men and the woman on the river bank recently made 
decisions, everyone the. One fought for the happiness, the second - couldn't afford it. The 
woman has made the choice. Everyone made the decision and has received result. The woman 
symbolically became the Soldier Hunter's half, having enclosed the hand in his strong hand 
which will remain with her until their hearts fight. The soldier Hunter, having felt tenderness and 
warmth of a female hand, never in life will refuse the choice and won't allow someone to 
overstep for him the limits. The woman has for the first time felt confidence, support, protection, 
respect, understanding, devotion, trust and hope for the future. The decision of the woman to 
give preference to the Soldier Hunter was unexpected. For such short period, the Soldier Hunter 
has suddenly understood what value he has, what he dreamed of came true, and the way seemed 
easier and joyful. The soldier Hunter and the Woman have left afar on the coast of the big river. 
The woman conducted the Man to the parental dwelling. The issue of the choice is resolved. 

In midday heat on the river bank, hum of cicadas, fluttering of birds over a dry grass is heard. 
The sun costs highly - birds exchange words about the life, all live has started moving. The free 
Traveller remained one, events didn't keep within in his consciousness: What has he made not 
so? Why the woman has chosen not him? The brain refused to understand and host the events 
which have happened on the river bank. 

From the author: "Eternal question: "Why?" - we set to ourselves in difficult situations. Giving 
a huge number of options, our brain as a supercomputer, looks for answers, convenient for us. 
But that receive the desirable can wonder better: "What it is necessary to make?" or "How to 
change a situation, and it is possible also itself?". When we are refused in the relations? More 
often when heart is silent and the partner is necessary to us only for some purposes, and if we ask 
a question: "Why?" - it is clear that such feelings are superficial and are quickly forgotten. 

Having recovered, the Free Traveller has raised the head and has looked at the clouds floating on 
the sky, such far and unattainable as the woman who has left afar. All life he will remember the 
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first lesson presented to him on the bank of the wide river where the tranquility has again set in, 
and the world opened the ways. Having looked back, he has suddenly seen one more female 
figure disappearing in a high grass behind a hillock. With interest he has begun to look narrowly 
and has understood that watch him. The free Traveller has sat down on a hillock, and now 
natural sharpness helped it to understand a situation. Showing cunning and dexterity in the 
treatment of women, he much quicker, than skilled hunters, I tried to obtain their arrangement. 
And now, having rolled down down a dry prickly grass, he has decided to learn everything, 
watching from shelter the woman disappearing in a dense and high grass. Trying to make out an 
event, it seemed to her, she watched the events imperceptibly for all. Having lost from a type of 
the Free Traveller, she came to a glade, and the Free Traveller, having quickly estimated a 
situation, has this time decided not to hesitate. The woman was young and beautiful and, with all 
passion of a hungry animal he has brought down her from legs and two young bodies, have 
rolled down in a small depression in the ground where having felt hot breath and tenderness, the 
Free Traveller has tried to forget the pain which was breaking off his heart and reason. The girl, 
having given in to male persistence, gently I looked the Free Traveller in the face. 

But, something was not and, having enjoyed much, he didn't want embraces and tenderness any 
more. Having shaken off a dry grass and leaves, he quickly left, almost run overcoming a hillock 
behind a hillock . . . The young woman, badly understanding a situation, I have tried to follow at 
him ways, to take the Free Traveller by hand, showing a beautiful body, hair ... Very clearly she 
asked it to remain, but the Free Traveller hurried: in his stomach it was empty, in the head 
images of people and places where it will receive food and heat were already bom, to bear 
responsibility for someone, even out of gratitude for had a good time to it there was no wish. 
Cicadas sang, midday was included into the rights. The young woman observed the Free 
Traveller leaving afar, felt loss, a devastation . . . That in whom she has trusted and has presented 
the tenderness, left afar, leaving her alone with the thoughts. I have led her excessive curiosity 
and interest in others problems to a sincere wound and pain from a mistake and wrong act. In 
vain the spent time for contemplation of others life... Others experience was useless and now she 
regretted that she couldn't avoid this moment in the life. Maybe it would be better to leave 
problems to their creators? Always there is a choice and if a choice is made correctly, we will 
have new opportunities and we will learn to avoid hit in whirlpool of passions and to a 
devastation of the soul. How to learn to make the choice how to learn to thank how to learn to 
appreciate friendship, love, and to bear responsibility for the actions? - Very often we forget to 
ask these questions to ourselves, doing the acts devastating other people . 

The free Traveller hurried now, in his head images of other women, beauty of their bodies and 
eyes already flashed. He didn't suspect that the most important event which he won't be able to 
forget for the rest of the natural is refusal of that which has chosen not him, and shout, the wild 
shout of the Soldier Hunter causing horror in his consciousness which, as well as refusal, forever 
will remain in his memory. For the first time breast pain haunted him, the feeling earlier 
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unfamiliar has taken the place in his heart. There was a wish to get rid, escape from this feeling, 
but where? For a minute he has stopped, has looked round on the passable way, around there was 
an emptiness reminding to him of loneliness, and soon he has taken to the heels along the river, 
wishing to appear quicker on a glade at a mountain foot. Run on the twisting footpath in 
mountains which is lost in a dense grass has taken away many forces, at last it has risen upward, 
by a ledge of the rock of the cave, and long wandered around the flaring center, looking at cave 
walls, thinking of an event. He remembered the studying woman's look, and didn't understand 
why she has trusted in the rival who easily has given up the production to her legs. He 
considered the Soldier Hunter's act unreasonable, and it is more beautiful and much cleverer than 
him, never in the life had he just given the production to anybody. Why?! Why?! Why?! - 
Questions at him in the head rushed. The rage prevented it to concentrate, the feeling of loss 
prevented to think of food, of new hunting, the family. 

At a cave on a height the excellent view of the settlement where there were those two who have 
brought pain to his heart opened. From here his tenacious look has made out couple which went 
on the hill along the river. Their silhouettes attracted a look, and it fixedly observed their way on 
a footpath, representing itself (himself) on the place of the Soldier - the Hunter, hating the fear 
which has prevented to become darling. Desire to submit women again and again, has lodged at 
it in thoughts which excited him a brain, adjusting on search of the answer to an eternal question: 
Why this woman has trusted not in him? Standing on a height, he has understood that the Soldier 
Hunter won't be able to interfere with anything to him, and now he will be able to express the 
feelings. Never earlier he shouted, before he didn't even hear the voice. And the Free Traveller 
has cried! Shout by his free echo has reached the loving couple going on the river bank. This 
shout he tried to prove to the rival the superiority and ingenuity. 

It was from far away visible that the Soldier Hunter has heard shout. Having shortened steam 
stride, I have descended from a footpath and I have sat down under the stretched branches of the 
old tree growing at the river. Having noticed changes on a serious face of the Soldier Hunter, the 
woman has gently put the head to him on a shoulder. Shout of the rival has responded in heart 
unpleasant reminiscence, but looking at the companion, he has understood that he can prevent 
now nothing to them, near him that of which I dreamed and which I valued . . . On the bank of the 
big river the settlement lived life, the easy smoke streamed from the centers and huts. The 
woman conducted the darling to a home. 


WARRIOR WOMAN (POWER AND INDEPENDENCE) 


Serene silence of the settlement which has taken cover behind an easy gray haze of fires shout of 
the Free Traveller has woken . . . Having heard this invocatory shout, despite of late time, the 
danger proceeding from the wood and wild animals, several young women from the settlement 
have directed through the wood on a footpath to how it seemed to them, the only thing which 
was so beautiful in beams of a decline and called her. It seemed to everyone that it will become 
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his love for the rest of life! It seemed to everyone that this shout is addressed only to her, it 
awakened in women, something natural, not controlled by consciousness, wild, passionate. 
Invocatory shout of the man conducted beauties in the wild wood teeming with dangers. Each of 
them represented a rough meeting, delight from possession with each other. 

The footpath which is running away in the wood was an iskhozhena, a set of human legs which 
went on her to darkness, uncertainty, danger. Under impression of future meeting of the woman 
didn't think of themselves, the forces, making the decision to start on such dangerous journey 
alone. Some were stopped by parents, having caught up with beauties, in love with illusion, and, 
in the different ways having returned to the settlement. Some became the victims of wild 
animals, by inexperience having got into their paws, and those which at a mountain foot 
nevertheless have come out of the wood, became competitors. They dreamed about is mute! At 
the long nights muffling up in skins of the killed animals, eating berries of wild plants, battling 
against predators and own fears, they cultivated in themselves spirit - spirit of the SOLDIER 
who rescued them from danger, installing in their souls force and courage, dexterity, abilities and 
knowledge of the hunter. Shivering from cold and fear, winning victories in cruel battles for 
production, women asked themselves the unique question: "Why I am one?". Thoughts and the 
analysis of the decisions passing into monologues which stream couldn't be stopped came later: 
"He saw that I go to him, through this wild wood ... He called only me ...Why do I alone fight 
in this wood?", and a question which didn't leave reason when the compelled loneliness 
frightened by the hopelessness: Where are you?" I didn't give any answer, nobody was still 
near. And soon in one of the days similar at each other incessant fatigue and hunting behind 
livelihood, without receding and without refusing the chosen way to the darling, the Female 
Soldier has seen a gleam in the wild wood and it seemed to her that she has seen the man's 
silhouette . . . Having flown in dense foliage, this silhouette was dissolved as a mirage in a thicket 
and was similar to a silhouette of that only thing who was drawn by her imagination in long 
searches of a way in the wood. But it the foot of the mountain which attracted to itself fancy 
silhouettes of the low trees similar the crooked trunks and branches, on people with the hands 
raised up had only a glade. Roots of trees it is tenacious grabbed the stony soil, for many years, 
trying to fight for curative moisture and the place in the sun. This glade has been filled in with 
light and attracted to itself raznotsvety, a smell of fragrant herbs, heat and serene rest. The 
woman has looked in the sky where clouds still slowly floated, the solar glade at a foot of the 
mountain called to itself and conducted through small young growth to the footpath which is 
running away upward to mountains, showing a way further, there, where he lived - her dream, 
the one who so beautifully and invitingly shouted in decline beams. 

Having come out of the wood, it is covered with production, with onions and arrows atilt, 
squeezing a spear a strong hand, the woman went on a footpath, anticipating a meeting. But, 
when the dream was very close, the unpleasant surprise expected it. At this moment, she has 
suddenly seen one more, same beautiful and strong woman at whom production was twice more 
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and she ran up a tropic quicker. Both women, having noticed each other, have stopped for an 
instant, and later, having looked round on the district and, having estimated each other, have very 
much rushed competing in speed upward to a cave, being torn, through dense thickets of the bush 
which is found on the way from time to time. Women ran very fast to that whose image warmed 
at the long lonely nights, losing production, scratching a body about prickles, forcing down legs 
till it bleeds, they ran to that, the only thing who was so beautiful in decline beams. Run on the 
mountains has deprived of the last forces and, having realized that all the same the man will 
choose one of them, the woman have stopped. In the place open all to winds, on a mountain 
ledge the sun burned down a surface, the high sky added determination, the birds who are 
promptly taking off from under legs, round stones under legs, sliding in an abyss created 
instability at the movement. The moment of truth came to a point which was in not crossed 
border of own despair where everyone fought for superiority of own ego and the concession was 
regarded as defeat, the feeling of alarm was rolled by waves, and, not in forces to reconcile to 
loss of own illusion, women have started a bloody fight . 

Having covered with wounds gentle bodies sharp copies, having broken hunting tools, not 
having conceded each other in anything, they have ended bloody fight when fatally wounded 
competitor lay at legs of the winner of the Female Soldier ... Wounds burned down with wild 
fire a body . . . And suddenly, having raised eyes on a rock ledge, in beams of the coming decline 
the Female Soldier has seen him! It was he, her dream, favourite illusion which was drawn by 
imagination in long searches of a way to his cave! And now he nearby, and that? His indifferent 
eye is turned somewhere afar! This look put more wounds her to heart now, than all burdens of 
travel. He saw all: cruel fight and its victory! Why he has turned to her a back? She has come to 
him and production at her twice more now! She is worthy respect, at least, of praise for the act! 

But where his eye is turned? Having looked back, towards the settlement - to her look what she 
even didn't guess has opened, his eye has been turned on usual couple of people sitting at the 
river. Even it was from a distance possible to understand that it is couple of lovers ... And 
suddenly she has understood that his shout has been addressed not to her, and he called that that 
so gently I looked at the man, that whose body was without grazes and bruises, that to which her 
beloved brought gifts. 

On a ledge it became silent ... The sun stood in a zenith. The birds who have become silent 
during a bloody female fight have begun to make habitual sounds again. The female Soldier 
having grown weak, I have sat down on the dusty, mixed with sand pebble, skin of legs has felt a 
rigid surface of a stone scattering, fight is ended, the objectives are achieved, but there is no 
pleasure. The death of the competitor prevented to find rest in soul, not so she represented this 
long-awaited meeting with the one who was her ideal of beauty and forces . . . 
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At last the Free Traveller has torn off the look from a loving couple and with pity has looked at 
the winner. Having given her first aid, he has lifted her on hands and has transferred to the ledge 
which was is a little higher at an entrance to a cave, and, having come back for fatally wounded 
competitor, he has managed to close only her beautiful eyes in love. The death has for the first 
time visited the dwelling of the Free Traveller. The next morning, healing wounds to the Woman 
- to the Soldier, he has for a while forgotten about that that and I remained with him in memory 
an ideal of beauty and tenderness." 

Decades in the modem world society formed at the subject of belief, approving achievement of 
superiority over others. Achievement of the purpose at any cost is widespread desire among 
teenagers and, in my opinion, leads to one-sided development of society. Without penetrating 
into the nature of the mental phenomena of other participants of vital process, teenagers, 
unfortunately, make mistakes which are reflected in their communicative environment, leading 
inexperienced representatives of teenagers to the conflicts. For forming of positive tendencies 
and accumulation of practical experience and desire to investigate a communicative kernel, and 
also for continuation of discussion about symbols, and their updating in the modem world, as an 
example I will present a communication kernel, in such look in what it passed from father to son 
in my family. Red strelochka have determined the direction of personal growth, and flexible 
black - partner communications: continuous - ideal, faltering - imperfect. 



Fig. 2. A communicative kernel in the sphere of the interpersonal relations "female male" 
(initial material Sumovskaya E.I. family has provided.) 
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According to the well-known scheme N. V. Matyash (fig. 1) [2]: infection - suggestion - 
imitation - belief, the actions proceeding from emotions and directed to thinking in my opinion 
nevertheless is possible to correct a situation in society. 


i/i 
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O 

o 

E 

LU 




Fig. 1. Ratio of mechanisms of impact on the personality and their communication with 
emotions and thinking 


It is known that any science becomes attractive to studying when the advantage of its application 
is obvious. I won't open a secret if I express expectations of the colleagues working in the field 
of group methods of influence that is in the field of psychological trainings: psychologists, 
kouch, trainers who dream of the instruments of psychological influence helping to form in the 
way of implicit knowledge emotionally - valuable experience which many subjects have due to 
the lack of elementary even no initial knowledge of practice of the interpersonal relations and 
consequently, and generating crisis situations in life. I sincerely hope that the "live knowledge" 
available to my family and passing from father to son, will give help and notable advantage to 
people which identity was created out of the sphere of the family relations. . Certainly, in one 
article it is impossible to capture all range of the processes happening in the sphere of the 
interpersonal relations "the man - the woman", however I hope that this material at least will 
generate discussion and discussion. Making use of experience of last generations it is possible to 
activate positive changes in society, but single efforts of patriotic psychologists and trainers there 
isn't enough. 
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ABSTRACT 


The present research was conducted in order to understand the occupational stress faced by the 
police personnel of Gujarat state and their levels of Job satisfaction with their lives. A total 
sample of 120 (60 males and 60 females) were taken for the study. Out of the 120 sample, 60 
were armed and 60 were Unarmed Police Offices. Occupational Stress scale developed by A.K 
Shrivastava and A. P. Singh and Job Satisfaction scale developed by Singh and Sharma were 
used to gather data. The analysis of data was completed using t-test. The results of this study 
indicate that there is no significant difference in Occupational stress of Armed and Unarmed 
Police officers and similarly there is no significant difference in Occupational stress of Male and 
Female Police officers of both the groups. Moreover there is no significant difference in job 
satisfaction level of Armed and Unarmed Police officers. There is a significant difference in Job 
satisfaction level of Male and Female Police officers which indicates that Female police officers 
have higher levels of Job satisfaction than Male Police officers. 


Keywords: Occupational Stress, Job Satisfaction, Police officers, Armed, Unarmed, Male, 
Female 

Many workers face occupational stress as a part of their routine life and have started being a 
major hazard. By definition, it could be stated as any stress which is related to an individual’s 
work area. When work becomes demanding and a person cannot find enough resources to cope 
with it, occupational stress comes into picture. Many of the causes of stressful working 
conditions include increased workloads, downsizing, overtime, hostile work environments, and 
shift work among others. Factors like ability of the employee and how he/she copes in times of 
stress, role of the concerned organization and its expectations from the employees, interpersonal 
relationships at workplace and organizational climate and its suitability for productive work to 
take place also play a vital role in helping to manage occupational stress. 
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In simple words, life satisfaction can be defined as to how an individual looks upon his/her life, 
how he/she evaluates it and what he/she thinks about it. It is basically the feeling regarding how 
one perceives his/her life. Well-being of a person could be assessed by evaluating his mood, 
satisfaction with his relationships and goals achieved in life. How a person assesses his own self 
in terms of managing daily life is also important. Life satisfaction has been measured in relation 
to the experiences an individual has in life, economic conditions, current feelings and attitude. 

Police personnel are no super humans and thus, stress in their lives is not an uncommon thought 
to think about. Regular exposure to human indecency, pain, suspicious environment, danger, job 
shifts and others can lead to a huge amount of stress. This increasing amount of stress later leads 
to issues related to physical and mental health which gets reflected in the form of high suicide 
rates, divorce, alcoholism and decreased job satisfaction and others. Researches have revealed 
that the job of police personnel are very stressful and impairs health and results in high rates of 
mental illness also. Usually the organization and management have been the reason of creating 
dissatisfaction, suppression, suspension, delayed promotions, non-granting of leaves when 
needed and other department work. A few specific stressors are common among the Indian 
police personnel which include work overload, lack of recognition, fear of severe injury or being 
killed on duty, work conditions, shooting, frequent confrontations and many more. 

The nature of the Constitution of India mandates law and order as a subject of the state, and 
therefore the major bulk of the policing lies with the respective states and territories of the 
country. Law enforcement in India is performed by numerous law enforcement agencies. All 
central agencies are controlled by the central Government of India. The majority of federal law 
enforcement agencies are controlled by the Ministry of Home Affairs. The Indian Border 
Security Force is responsible for guarding India’s land borders during peacetime and preventing 
trans-border crimes operating under the Union Ministry of Home Affairs whereas the Central 
Industrial Security Force provides industrial security which guards industrial installations around 
the country owned by the Central Government as well as securing seaports and airports. The 
Central Reserve Police Force assists and helps state and union territories law enforcement 
agencies in maintaining law and order and to contain insurgency. The Central Bureau of 
Investigation is one of the prime investigative agencies of the country and is responsible for a 
wide variety of criminal and national security matters. 

Armed police forces are those police units which deal with serious law and order situations 
requiring a higher level of armed expertise than normal. Such forces are often involved with 
combating banditry and Naxalites. They are responsible for emergencies and crowd control 
issues. These police forces could also be sent to suppress outbreaks of student or labor unrest, 
organized crime, and communal riots in order to maintain key guard posts and to participate in 
anti-terrorist operations. Depending on the type of assignment allotted, they are also provided 
with weapons. Unarmed police personnel are forces which are employed for milder forms of 
crimes which do not require much expertise. Thus, these forces do not require weapons. 
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Since the police personnel play an important role in the criminal justice system and also work as 
agents of social change and protectors of law, it becomes extremely important for us to know as 
to how happy and satisfied are they with their jobs and life. The police personnel need to work in 
complex situations which demand quick decisions and fast actions and thus put them under a lot 
of stress. Therefore, it is of utmost importance to know and understand what type of job 
pressures do they face and how they cope and how much satisfied are they with their work. 


OBJECTIVES: 


• To measure the Occupational stress Level of Armed and Unarmed police Officers of the 
Gujarat State. 

• To measure the Occupational stress Level of Male and Female police officers of Gujarat 
State. 

• To measure the Job satisfaction Level of the Armed and Unarmed Police officers of 
Gujarat State. 

• To measure the Job satisfaction Level of the Male and female police officers of Gujarat 
State. 

Hypotheses: 

1. There is no significant difference between Occupational Stress of Armed and Unarmed 
Officers. 

2. There is no significant difference between Occupational Stress of male and female Police 
Officers. 

3. There is no significant difference between Job Satisfaction of Armed and Unarmed 
Officers. 

4 . There is no significant difference between Job Satisfaction of male and female Police 
Officers. 


METHOD: 


Sample: 

According to the purpose of the present study, 60 Armed Police Officers and 60 Unarmed Police 
Officers were taken from different parts of Gujarat State. Out of them 50 % were male and 50 % 
were female Police officers in both groups. 

Tools: 

Occupational Stress Index (OSI): 

To measure job stress Occupational Stress Index developed by Srivastava and Singh (1984) was 
used. The authors have claimed that the tool may be conveniently administered to all categories 
of employees. The scale consisted of forty six items, each to be rated on five point scale. Out of 
46 items, 28 were true keyed and rests 18 were false keyed. The validity of Occupational stress 
index was determined by computing co-efficient of correlation between scales on the OSI and 
the various measures of job attitude and job behavior. Split half method was applied to establish 
the reliability of the scale which was found to be 0.935 by the authors. 
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Job Satisfaction Scale (JSS): 

The job satisfaction scale developed by Singh & Sharma was used to measure job satisfaction 
among the Armed and Unarmed Police officers. The scale has a very wide acceptance in 
measuring psychological aspects of functioning in any profession. It consisted of 80 statements 
in the pilot study. After try out only 30 statements were retained in the final. The test retest 
reliability of the scale works out to be 0.978. The scale compares favourably with Muthayya’s 
job satisfaction questionnaire giving a validity coefficient of .743. The scale measures job 
satisfaction in two types of areas - job-intrinsic (factors lying in the job itself) and job-extrinsic 
(factors lying - 106 - 106 outside the job). These areas are covered in 30 statements. Each 
statement had five alternatives from which a respondent had to choose any one which candidly 
expressed his response. Q. No. 6, 11, 13, 19, 23 and 25 had job concrete statements whereas job- 
abstract statements were in the form of Q.No. 8, 15, 16, 17, 21 and 27. Job extrinsic statements 
found their place in Q.No. 1, 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 26 and 30. Economic and community growth 
statements were numbered as 2, 5, 9, 18 and 14, 22, 24, 28 and 29 respectively. 

Procedure: 

For data collection, the investigator explained the purpose of the study to the subjects. For this, 
total 60 Armed Police officers, 60 Unarmed Police officers were taken as a sample form different 
parts of Gujarat State. Occupational Stress Index and Job Satisfaction inventory were 
administered. The investigator assured them that their responses would be kept strictly 
confidential and would be utilized for the research purpose only after which the data was 
collected individually and was analysed later. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: 


The main objective of the present study was to understand the Occupational Stress and Job 
satisfaction level among armed and Unarmed Police Officers. For this, statistical ‘t’ method was 
used. 

Results and discussion of the present study are as under: 

Table-1 Occupational Stress of Armed and Unarmed Police Officers 


Group 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SED 

‘t’ 

Sign. 

Armed 

60 

96.75 

43.28 

8.652 

1.51 

N.S 

Unarmed 

60 

109.82 

45.73 





Non. Significant at 0.05 level 


Table- 1 shows occupational Stress of Armed and Unarmed Police officers. For the Armed Police 
officers mean is 96.75 and for unarmed Police officers mean is 109.82. S.D. for Armed Police 
officers is 43.28 and for female is 45.73. For both groups‘t’ value is 1.51 and level of 
significance is not significant. Thus the null hypothesis, number 1, which states “There is no 
significant difference between Occupational Stress of Armed and Unarmed Officers." was 
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accepted. It means that the Occupational Stress level of Armed and Unarmed Police officers was 
found to be same. 


Table-2 Occupational Stress of male and female Police officers 


Group 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SED 

‘t’ 

Sign. 

Male 

60 

107.08 

45.96 

8.565 

0.88 

N.S 

Female 

60 

99.48 

43.70 





Non. Significant at 0.05 level 


Table-2 shows occupational Stress of Male and Female Police officers of both groups. For the 
Male Police officers mean is 107.08 and for Female Police officers mean is 99.48. S.D. for Male 
Police officers is 45.96 and for female is 43.70. For both groups ‘t’ value is 0.88 and level of 
significance is not significant. Thus the null hypothesis, number 2, which states “There is no 
significant difference between Occupational Stress of male and female Police Officers." was 
accepted. It means that the Occupational Stress level of Male and Female Police officers was 
found to be same. 


Table-3 Job Satisfaction of Armed and Unarmed Police Officers 


Group 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SED ‘t’ 

Sign. 

Armed 

60 

21.72 

0.69 

0.969 0.1032 

NS 

Unarmed 

60 

21.62 

0.68 




Non- significant at 0.05 levels 


Table-3 shows Job Satisfaction of Armed and Unarmed Police officers. For the Armed Police 
officers mean is 21.72 and for Unarmed Police officers mean is 21.62. S.D. for Armed Police 
officers is 0.69 and for female is 0.68. For both groups ‘t’ value is 0.1032 and level of 
significance is not significant. Thus the null hypothesis, number 3, which states “There is no 
significant difference between Job Satisfaction of Armed and Unarmed Officers." was accepted. 
It means that the Job Satisfaction level of Armed and Unarmed Police officers was found to be 
same. 


Table-4 Job Satisfaction of Male and female Police officers 


Group 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SED 

‘t’ 

Sign. 

Male 

60 

19.77 

5.91 

0.890 

4.27 

0.01 

Female 

60 

23.57 

3.74 





Significant at 0.01 level 
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Table-4 shows Job Satisfaction of Male and Female Police officers of both the groups. For the 
Male Police officers mean is 19.77 and for Female Police officers mean is 23.57. S.D. for Male 
Police officers is 5.91 and for females is 3.74. For both groups ‘t’ value is 4.27 and level of 
significance is 0.01. Thus the null hypothesis, number 3, which states “There is no significant 
difference between Job Satisfaction of male and female Police Officers." was rejected. It means 
that the Job Satisfaction level of Female Police officers was higher than that of Male Police 
officers. 


CONCLUSION: 


1. There is no significant difference between Occupational Stress of Armed and Unarmed 
Police officers and similarly there is no Significant Difference between Occupational 
stress of male and female officers. 

2. There is no significant difference between Job Satisfaction Level of Armed and 
Unarmed Police officers 

3. There is a significant difference between Job Satisfaction level of Male and female 
Police officers which mean Female police officers have more Job Satisfaction level 
than male Officers. 
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ABSTRACT 


Science has brought about revolutionary changes in every walk of life. Its impact is visible 
everywhere and in every aspect of our existence i.e. vocational, social, economic, political and 
cultural. Science attitude refers to an individual’s outlook towards life. It means willingness to 
adopt scientific approaches and procedures for resolving issues / assessing ideas or information. 
Science attitude denotes interest or feeling towards studying science. The main objective of the 
study was to study the correlation between Scientific Attitude and Scientific Interest of class IX 
students. To obtain the above objective normative survey method has been used. 320 students 
were selected from government and private school for the study. The finding of the study 
reveals that there is high positive correlation (0.73) found between the Scientific Attitude and 
Scientific Interest of class IX students. 


Keywords: Scientific Attitude, Scientific Interest 

As we live in era of ICT we know that. Science has dominated every field and it has become 
essential for every citizen to acquaint himself with various aspects of science. Therefore Science 
is being taught as a compulsory subject up to class X in the schools of Madhya Pradesh. In 
schools lot of emphasis is being laid on the teaching of science, but only cognitive part is being 
emphasized. The effective and psychomotor domain is neglected. 

More over nobody cares whether the students are taking interest in science activities. Hence it is 
necessary to study the Scientific Attitude and Interest of school going children. 

Attitude is a condition of readiness for a certain type of activity. Attitudes held by the individuals 
may be simple or complex, stable or unstable, temporary or permanent and superficial or 
fundamental, judgments based upon insufficient facts are likely to yield wrong results and there 
by develop based attitude. 
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A Correlation Study of Scientific Attitude and Scientific Interest of class IX Students 


Science is one of those human activities that man has created to gratify certain human needs and 
desires. Curiosity has been the greatest motive power of scientific research. The “Search of 
truth” becomes the dominant motive in the prosecution of science. It has been persuade for so 
many centuries and attracted ever wider extent of attention of a much persisted group of people. 

Science is valued mostly for its practical advantages through it is also valued for gratifying 
curiosity and as an object of great aesthetic charm. It is quite obvious that the bulk of mankind 
value science chiefly for the practical advantages it brings with it. 

Therefore it is necessary to develop scientific interests today. In today’s scientific world when 
we are surrounded by various scientific equipments / machines etc. in our daily life, knowledge 
about these is essential for one’s survival. 

Hence it is essential to conduct various programmers/ projects for practical experience so as to 
investigate Scientific Interest among students and lead to development of Scientific Attitude and 
scientific outlook. 

Variable 

Independent Variable - Scientific Attitude 
Dependent Variable - Scientific Interest 


OBJECTIVE 


• To Study the correlation between scientific Attitude and Scientific interest of the class IX 
Students. 

Hypothesis 

• There will be a significant correlation between the Scientific Attitude and scientific 
interest of the students of class IX. 


METHODOLOGY 


To collect the data and necessary information normative survey method was applied. 

Tools Of The Study 

The tools used for the present study are given below. 

1- Test of Scientific attitude Scale by Dr.(Smt.) Dharmshila Malviya 

2- Test of Scientific Interest tests by Dr. L.N.Dubey &Archana Dubey , . 

Sample 

The Research was administered on 320 Students of Class IX from Jabalpur City. The test was 
given to 160 students of the Government School and 160 of Private schools. The random 
sampling technique was used to select the sample. 
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Procedure 

The researcher administrated the standardized test of scientific Attitude and Scientific Interest on 
students of the IX Class .After administration of the test, the scores of Scientific Attitudes and 
Scientific Interest tests of student was tabulated separately. For the analysis of data, correlation 
was calculated for the scientific Attitude and scientific interest scores. 


RESULT 


Table No. - 1, Shows the Significant correlation between the Scientific Attitude and Scientific 
Interest 

To find out the correlation between Scientific Attitude and Scientific Interest scores of SAT and 
SIT of 160 student of same I.Q. are tabulated 


S. No. 

Group 

M 

X 2 

Y 2 

EXY 

‘r’ 

1 . 

Scientific Attitude 

88.0 

360.00 

231.0 

210.3 

0.73 

2. 

Scientific Interest 

92.0 


The Mean of Scientific attitude and scientific interest of the whole group is 88.0 and 92.0 
respectively. It shows that the whole group has got high positive Scientific Attitude and 
Scientific Interest. On the basis of above data correlation between scientific Attitude and 
scientific interests is found 0.73 which shows the high positive correlation between the scientific 
Attitude and Scientific Interests of IX class Students. 


On the basis of the above result the given hypothesis “There will be a significant correlation 
between the Scientific Attitude and Scientific Interest of the students of class IX ” is not 

rejected. 

This high positive correlation between scientific Attitude and Scientific Interests shows that the 
students of high scientific Attitude have high Scientific Interests also. Savita Mishra (2013) also 
found that there was a positive low correlation between science attitude and educational 
aspiration. This study supports the finding of the above study. 

CONCLUSION 

• There is significant high positive correlation (0.73) found between the Scientific Attitude 
and Scientific Interest of class IX students. 

• The above result reveals that the students who have high Scientific Attitude show high 
Scientific Interest also. 
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ABSTRACT 


Depression has become one of the alarming crises in today’s fast paced society. Person suffering 
from depression can overcome from spiritual point of view. Spirituality is the need for findings 
satisfactory answers to ultimate questions about the meaning of life, illness and death. This 
research study investigated the relationship between spiritual experiences and depression among 
male and female post graduate students, to compare males and females on depression scores and 
to compare males and females on spiritual experiences. This study finds that that there is no 
significant correlation found between daily life experiences and depression among post graduate 
students. It was also found that female scores higher on depression as well as on spirituality. 


Keywords: Depression, Spirituality, Spiritual Experiences. 


Depression is one of the major health problems affecting a large number of population 
especially younger generations across the world. Depressed people typically have negative 
thoughts about themselves, their world, and the future. They experience themselves as not good 
enough at doing job, of no value and often feel guilty. Depression causes a pessimistic view of 
things. It also discourages enthusiasm and stifles ones initiatives. It may also produce despair and 
bring about sickness in the mind and body. Much of the time such thoughts are completely 
unnecessary. 

However a person who is suffering from depression can overcome from a spiritual point of view. 
By developing spirituality one may change one’s view which may allow the individual to rise 
above a depressed state of mind. It can lift one’s right out of any depression or despair one may 
feel. Spirituality provides us with the right philosophy of life. It is a guide book, lead us out of 
darkness of ignorance and ushering us into the light of reality. Spirituality is our helpful 
companion in times of difficulty. It saves us from succumbing to adversely. It is the art of crises 
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management, from which we drive intellectual inspiration when in need. Everyone is in need of 
spirituality, whether rich or poor, powerful a powerless. Spirituality provides a man with a 
starting point for life. Spirituality is a word used in an abundant of contexts that man’s different 
times in different cultures. In literature describe it using one or more of the following elements a 
sense of purpose, a sense of “connectedness” to self, others, a quest for wholeness, a search for 
hope or harmony, a belief in a higher being or beings. Spirituality typically defined as ‘the need 
for finding satisfactory answers to ultimate questions about the meaning of life, illness and 
death’, can help provide a framework that helps someone gain an understanding of him or herself 
and cope with unpleasant and unavoidable circumstances without becoming depressed. Spiritual 
individuals are likely to draw their strength from within themselves and therefore feel in control 
of themselves and their spiritual well-being. 

Depression in adolescents is increasing at an alarming rate and the statistics on adolescent 
depressions are sobering. Studies have indicated that depression affects approximately 30-40% 
of the adolescent population (Jimmerson, 2003). Among adolescents one in five suffer from 
depression (Ruston, Forcier and Schectman, 2002). Most recent research has confirmed that 
depression in children and adolescents occurs with high frequency. The point prevalence of 
major depression for adolescents has been estimated between 4.0 and 8.3% (Birmahar, Ryan et 
al., 1996). The lifetime prevalence for major depressive disorder in adolescents is between 15 and 
20% (Harrington, Rutter and Fombonne, 1996). Before adolescence, rates of depression are 
somewhat higher in boys but depression occurs at about twice the rate for adolescents girls as for 
adolescent boys (Hankin et al., 1998). Rachel E. Dew et. al, (2008) conducted research on 
religion, spirituality & depression in adolescent psychiatric outpatients and found that female 
gender had significantly greater depressive scores. Thus, in our study we are interested to know 
the correlation between spirituality and depression among male and female post graduate 
students and which group had greater level of depression and spirituality. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


1. To know the relationship between spiritual experiences and depression among male and 
female post graduate students. 

2. To compare male and female on depression scores. 

3. To compare male and female on daily spiritual experiences. 


METHODOLOGY 


Sample 

Purposive sampling method was used to select the sample. The study was conducted on 90 post 
graduate students age range between 21 to 25 years among which 45 were males and 45 were 
females selected randomly from different departments of Aligarh Muslim University. 
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Measures 

The two scales were used: 

1) Beck Depression Inventory II- This inventory was developed by Aaron Beck (1996) 
and was derived from the BDI. BDI-II is a self report inventory to assess the severity of 
depression in adults and adolescents aged 13 years and older having 21 items. The cutoffs 
used differ from the original scale: 0-13: minimal depression; 14-19: mild depression; 
20-28: moderate depression; and 29-63: severe depression. Higher scores indicate more 
severe depressive symptoms. 

2) Daily Spiritual Experience Scale (DSES): This scale was developed by Lynn 
G.Underwood and Jeanne A. Teresi (2002). This scale includes 16 items. It is used to 
measure a person’s perception of the transcendent in daily life and his or her perception 
of his or her interaction with or involvement of the transcendent in life. 

Procedure 

The study was carried out in the Aligarh Muslim University. For collection of data, two 
questionnaires were individually administered on the subject one after the other with gap of 5 
minutes, before that a rapport was maintained with the subject. They were requested to answer 
each question carefully and freely and were also assured that their responses would be kept 
confidential. 

Statistical Analysis 

t-test and correlation were used for analysis of the data. 


RESUTS 


Table 1 showing socio demographic details of the students 


Variables 

Number of subjects 

Percentage 

Age 



21-23 

35 

38.8% 

24-25 

55 

61.1% 

Gender 



Male 

45 

50% 

Female 

45 

50% 

Marital status 



Married 

8 

8.8% 

Unmarried 

82 

91% 

Education 



PG 

90 

100% 
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Religion 

Hindu 

Muslim 

12 

78 

13.3% 

86.6% 

Domicile 



Rural 

10 

11.1% 

Urban 

66 

73.3% 

Semi-urban 

14 

15.5% 

Socio-economic status 



Low 

5 

5.5% 

Middle 

68 

75.5% 

High 

17 

18.8% 


Table 1 indicates that 35 (38.8%) patients lie in the age range of 21 to 23 years and 55 (61.1%) in 
the age range of 24-25 years of age, in which 8 (8.8%) were married and 82 (91%) were 
unmarried and all belong to same education group. 12 (13.3%) belongs to Hindu religion while 
78 (86.6%) belongs to Muslim community. Most of the subjects belong to urban area (73.3%) 
and to middle socioeconomic status (75.5%). 


Table 2 Showing coefficient of correlation for total sample (N) 




Depression 

Daily spiritual 

experiences 

Depression 

Pearson Correlation 

1 

0.123 


Sig. (2 tailed) 

- 

0.250 


N 

90 

90 

Daily 

Pearson Correlation 

0.123 

1 

Spiritual 

Sig. (2 tailed) 

0.250 

- 

Experiences 

N 

90 

90 


Table 2 indicates that there is no significant correlation was found between daily life experience 
and depression among post graduate students 


Table 3 Showing differences of male and female on Beck De { 

pression Inventory-II 

Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

Male Depression 

16.73 

8.31 

2.302 

Female Depression 

21.00 

9.24 

The result given in table 3 indicates that there is a significant d 

ifference between male and 


female. The t-value was found to be 2.302 (p=0.01). 
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Table 4 Showing differences of male & female on Daily Spiritual Experience Scale 


Gender 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

Male DSE 

40.13 

8.90 

3.52 

Female DSE 

33.333 

9.37 


The result given in table 4 indicate that there is a significant difference between male and female 
on spirituality .The t-value was found to be 3.52 (p=0.01) 


DISCUSSION 


The main objectives of the study is to understand the roles of Daily Spiritual Experience (DSE) 
in enhancing psychological and social well being among male and female post graduate students. 
Table 1 showing sociodemographic details of the students and found that there is no significant 
difference between male and female. The results given in table 2 indicate no significant 
correlation. However, the trend of mean scores indicates that in our sample participants usually 
has moderate daily spiritual experience and mild depression. This finding is further collaborated 
by similar researches that studied spirituality and quality of life concluded that spiritual factor 
appear to related overall physical health but found no relationship to mental components of 
health ( Thorensen and Harris, 2002). The reason for having no relationship between DSE and 
depression might be at a large chunk of studies as being carried out on elderly people but very 
few are conducted on youth and adolescents. 

The obtained result in table 3 demonstrates that on depression female subjects scored higher as 
compared to males. This finding may be supported by a critical model given by Jill M. 
Cyronowski et al., (2000), according to this model, by 15 year of female are approximately twice 
as likely as male to have experienced an episode of depression and this gender gap persist for the 
next 35 to 40 years of age. The explanation for this gender gap was given in the light of social 
and hormonal mechanisms that stimulate affiliated needs for female at puberty. When female 
reaches puberty there there is heightened affiliative need which can create a depressogenic 
diathesis. This gender- linked vulnerability explains why adolescents females are more likely 
than males to become depressed when faced with positive life events with interpersonal 
consequences. Another study was conducted by Gitanjali saluja (2004) to determine the 
prevalence, risk factor, and risk behavior associated with depressive symptoms is a nationally 
representative, cross-sectional sample of young adolescents and found that 18% of youths 
reported symptoms of depression, a higher proportion of females (25%) reported depressive 
symptoms than males (10%) prevalence of depressive symptoms increased by age for both male 
and female. 

Another objective of the study was to identify and compare spirituality between male and female 
post graduate students. The findings of the table 4 again indicate that female participants scores 
higher on spiritual experiences than male participants. This finding was also supported by 
Alethea Desrosiers and Lisa Miller (2007) who studied relational spirituality and depression in 
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adolescent girls. They found that depression and spirituality were higher in girls as compared 
with boys. This study supports our findings. 

The plausible explanation for the male participants having low depression and low spiritual is 
because of the differences in the male and female perception of the events. Female usually 
develops sense of responsibility and perceived life events as threatening. On the contrary male at 
the same age are not so vulnerable to stress as women. The women higher mean score on 
depression and on spiritual experience indicate that women respond more negatively and 
seriously towards stressful life events as compared to men. Therefore female adapt more 
appropriate self talk and have faith on God and seek guidance through their religion placing the 
source of control outside of themselves. Thus, this external locus of control can exacerbate 
feelings of helplessness and depression amongst them. 

Thus, the above finding indicates the potential of DSE acts as a stress buffer is reinforced by the 
positive association with psychosocial variables such as optimism and positive effect and the 
negative association with perceived stress. However, more recent studies also indicate that the 
relationship between religion/spirituality and depression will be more complex as all religious 
beliefs are not necessarily related to better mental health. The relationship between spirituality 
and depression affected by such factors such as race, sex and types of religious coping. 
Moreover, in the further study effort should be made to use measures religious of religious 
coping to understand how the individual is making use of religion to understand and deal with 
stressors. Since, very few studies had specifically addressed the relationship between spirituality 
and depression, a considerable large sample is needed to substantial the association between 
spirituality and the prevalence of depressive illness particularly in children and adolescents. 


CONCLUSION AND SUGGESTIONS 


The present research was conducted to assess Depression and Daily spiritual Experience among 
male and female post graduate students. Results showed no significant relationship between 
depression and spiritual experiences among male and female post graduate students. Findings of 
the study further showed that there was a significant difference between male and female on 
depression and daily spiritual experiences. 

There are certain limitations of this study including small sample size and limited number of 
scales were used. In further research study these limitations should be overcome by taking large 
sample and more standard scales. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of the present study is to determine the level of marital adjustment among love 
marriage and arrange marriage couples. This study is based on sample of 200 subjects equally 
divided into two groups on the basis of gender (male and female) further these two groups were 
also divided into two more groups on the basis of family type (single family and joint family). 
Marital Adjustment Questionnaire (MAQ) constructed and standardized by Dr. Pramod Kumar 
& Dr. Kanchana Rohatgi was used for data collection. Mean, standard deviation and t-test were 
applied for statistical analysis. Results reveal that there is no significant difference between the 
mean scores of marital adjustment among love marriage and arranged marriage subjects. 


Keywords: Marital adjustment, Gender, Family type. 


Adjustment refers to the process of finding and adopting modes of behavior suitable to the 
environment. The process of adjustment starts right from birth of the child and continues till his 
death. Black (1988) defines adjustment as the degree of an individual’s psychological comfort 
with various aspects of a new setting. 

Marital adjustment refers to the state where there is an overall feeling between husband and wife 
of happiness and satisfaction with their marriage and with each other. The secret of healthy 
marriage does not mean the absence of conflict, but it means the ways of resolving the conflicts. 
Marital adjustment is an acceptance between the couple to the extent where there is presence of 
companionship between the two agreements on the need for affection and intimacy and also 
accommodation which the couple provides each other (Lock and William, 1959). 

Large number of researches and studies has been conducted in the field of marital adjustment in 
order to highlight various aspects some of them are mentioned here. Garima el al., (2014) found 
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that working and non-working women did not differ from each other on marital adjustment as 
well as on psychological well-being but on few dimensions of psychological wellbeing. Rinku 
(2013) revealed that non-working women face more marital adjustment problems in comparison 
to working women. German (2008) found that trust and marital satisfaction is significantly higher 
among women than men. Eng et al., (2005) examined the effect of change in marital status on 
health behaviors among men. They found marital termination have adversely affect on health and 
dietary behaviors of men. Ng et al. (2009) investigated gender differences in marital and life 
satisfaction and the results reveal that women generally report lower marital quality than men. 
Kerkmann et al., (2000) found positive relationship between finance and marital adjustment. 


METHODOLOGY 


Statement of the Problem: - 

To find out the level of marital adjustment among love marriage and arranged marriage couples. 

Objectives 

1. To find out the level of marital adjustment among male and female subjects. 

2. To find out the level of marital adjustment among love marriage male and female subjects. 

3. To find out the level of marital adjustment among arranged marriage male and female 
subjects. 

4. To find out the level of marital adjustment among love marriage and arranged marriage 
subjects of nuclear families. 

5. To find out the level of marital adjustment among love marriage and arranged marriage 
subjects of joint families. 

6. To find out the level of marital adjustment among love marriage and arranged marriage 
subjects. 

Hypotheses 

1. There would be no significant difference found between mean scores of male and female 
subjects. 

2. There would be no significant difference found between mean scores of love marriage male 
and female subjects. 

3. There would be no significant difference found between mean scores of arranged marriage 
male and female subjects. 

4. There would be no significant difference found between mean scores of love marriage and 
arranged marriage subjects of nuclear families. 

5. There would be no significant difference found between mean scores of love marriage and 
arranged marriage subjects of joint families. 

6. There would be no significant difference found between mean scores of love marriage and 
arranged marriage subjects. 

Variables 

In the present study gender and family type are independent variables and marital adjustment is 

dependent variable. 
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Sample 

In the current study 200 subjects were randomly selected in which 100 were males (50 from 
single and 50 from joint family further 25 love marriage and 25 arranged marriage subjects from 
both families ) and 100 females (50 from single and 50 from joint family 25 love marriage and 25 
arranged marriage subjects from both families). 

Instruments 

In the present study Marital Adjustment Questionnaire (MAQ) constructed and standardized by 
Dr. Pramod Kumar & Dr. Kanchana Rohatgi was used. The questionnaire consists of 25 highly 
discriminating ‘Yes - No’ type items. The reliability of the test was calculated by split half method 
by applying the Spearman-Brown formula and by the test-retest method which was found .70 and 
.84. The validity of the test was found by comparing with Singh’s Marital Adjustment inventory. 


RESULTS 


The main purpose of the present study was to study the level of marital adjustment among love 
marriage and arranged marriage couples. The sample of 200 subjects was selected through sample 
random sampling method. The whole data was obtained by using Marital Adjustment 
Questionnaire (MAQ). The scores were assigned for different responses according to the item. 
The scores were arranged in tabular form and then t- test was applied to test hypotheses. Mean 
and S.D value of every group was also calculated they are shown in tables given below. 

Table-1, Showing means, S.D and t-value of marital adjustment scores male and female 
subjects. 


Groups 

Total scores 

N 

Mean 

o 

df 

t-value 

Male 

1932 

100 

19.32 

5.13 

198 

0.15 P<0.05 

Female 

1921 

100 

19.21 

5.20 


Table-2, Showing means, S.D and t-value of marital adjustment scores of love marriage male 
and female subjects 


Groups 

Total scores 

N 

Mean 

a 

df 

t-value 

Male 

932 

50 

18.64 

5.51 

98 

1.10 P<0.05 

Female 

932 

50 

18.64 

5.51 


Table-3, Showing means, S.D and t-value of marital adjustment scores of arranged marriage 
male and female subjects. 


Groups 

Total scores 

N 

Mean 

o 

df 

t-value 

Male 

989 

50 

19.78 

4.85 

98 

0.22 P<0.05 

Female 

1000 

50 

20.00 

5.03 
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Table-4, Showing means, S.D and t-value of marital adjustment scores of arranged marriage 
and love marriage subjects of joint families 


Groups 

Total scores 

N 

Mean 

a 

df 

t-value 

Arranged marriage 

985 

50 

19.07 

5.8 

98 

0.24 P<0.05 

Love marriage 

916 

50 

18.32 

5.4 


Table-5, Showing means, S.D and t-value of marital adjustment scores of love marriage and 
arranged marriage subjects of nuclear families. 


Groups 

Total scores 

N 

Mean 

a 

df 

t-value 

Arranged marriage 

1004 

50 

20.08 

3.88 

98 

0.84 P<0.05 

Love marriage 

948 

50 

18.96 

5.28 


Table-6, Showing means, S.D and t-value of marital adjustment scores of Arranged and Love 
marriage subjects 


Groups 

Total scores 

N 

Mean 

a 

df 

t-value 

Arranged marriage 

1989 

100 

19.89 

4.92 

198 

1.72 P<0.05 

Love marriage 

1864 

100 

18.64 

5.32 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of the present study was to find the level of marital adjustment among love marriage 
and arranged marriage couples. The mean scores of male and female subjects were found 19.32 
and 19.21 respectively the t-value is found 0.15 with df 198. Which is not significant at any level 
of confidence. It indicates that there is no significant difference found between the mean scores 
of male and female subjects. Therefore the first hypothesis that there would be no significant 
difference found between mean scores of male and female subjects is accepted. These findings 
are supported by research done by Arshad et al. (2014) find significant positive in marital 
adjustment and life satisfaction. The results also indicate that there is a significant difference 
between late marriages and early marriages on life satisfaction. 

The mean scores of love marriage male and female subjects were found 18.64 and 18.64 
respectively and t-value 1.10 with df 98 this value is not found significant at any level of 
confidence, Thus our second hypothesis that there would be no significant difference found 
between mean scores of love marriage male and female subjects is also accepted. Hence we can 
say there is no significant difference between mean scores of love marriage male and female 
subjects. These findings are supported by the research conducted Ng et al. (2009), Pimentel 
(2000), Xy and Lai (2004) find that women generally report lower marital quality than men. 
German (2008) found that trust and marital satisfaction is significantly higher among women 
than men. 
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While talking about the third hypothesis, there would be no significant difference found between 
mean scores of arranged marriage male and female subjects is also accepted as the mean scores 
of male and female subjects is found 19.78 and 20.00 and t- value 0.22 with df 98 is less than 
tabulation value at 0.05 level of significance. 

Mean scores of love marriage and arranged marriage subjects of nuclear families were found 
20.08 and 18.96 respectively t-value is 0.84 with df 98 it is also found insignificant on both two 
levels. Thus our fourth hypothesis there would be no significant difference found between mean 
scores of love marriage and arranged marriage subjects of nuclear families is accepted. 

Talking about our fifth hypothesis there would be no significant difference found between mean 
scores of love marriage and arranged marriage subjects of joint families is also accepted as the 
mean scores of love marriage and arranged marriage subjects of joint families were found 19.07 
and 48.32 respectively and t-value was found 0.24 with df 98 is not found insignificant at 0.05 
level of significance. Thus on the basis of our findings we may say there is no significant 
difference between mean scores of love marriage and arranged marriage subjects of joint 
families. 

Our sixth hypothesis there would be no significant difference found between mean scores of 
arranged marriage and love marriage subjects is also accepted as the obtained t-value 1.72 is not 
found significant at any level of confidence, mean scores of arranges marriage subjects is 19.89 
and love marriage subjects is 18.64. On the basis of our obtained results we may say there is no 
significant difference between mean scores of love marriage and arranged marriage subjects. Our 
findings are supported by various researchers who done their research in the field of love and 
arranged marriage one of them is Jaisri and Joseph (2013) who conducted a study on marital 
adjustment and emotional maturity among dual career couples. Results revealed significant 
difference between the couples. The wives had better marital adjustment and independence than 
their husbands. Age, type of marriage and number of children of the couples have significant 
impact on their marital adjustment and emotional maturity. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of this study it may be concluded that the there is no significant differences between 
the mean scores of marital adjustment among love marriage and arranged marriage subjects. 

In summary the results can be concluded as follows. 

• No significant difference is found between the mean scores of male and female subjects. 

• No significant difference between mean scores of love marriage male and female subjects. 

• No significant difference between mean scores of arranged marriage male and female 
subjects. 

• No significant difference between mean scores of love marriage and arranged marriage 
subjects of nuclear families. 
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• No significant difference between mean scores of love marriage and arranged marriage 
subjects of joint families. 
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ABSTRACT 


Disaster is defined as a crisis situation causing wide spread damage which far exceeds our ability 
to recover. Disaster is a sudden, calamitous event bringing great damage, loss, destruction and 
devastation to life and property. The damage caused by disaster is immeasurable and varies with 
the geographical location, climate and the type of the earth surface. Natural disasters are 
relatively sudden and cause large scale, widespread death, loss of property and disturbance to 
social systems and life over which people have a little or no control. Thus, any event can be 
classed as disaster when the magnitude of destruction and damage caused by it is very high. 
Communities will always face natural hazards, but today’s disasters are often generated by, or at 
least exacerbated by, human activities. At the most dramatic level, human activities are changing 
the natural balance of the earth, interfering as never before with the atmosphere, the oceans, the 
polar ice caps, the forest cover and the natural pillars that make our world a liveable home. But 
we are also putting ourselves in harm’s way in less visible ways. This paper seeks to determine 
the natural disasters, causes and consequences and its prevention. Nature is bountiful full of 
resources used by the living organisms use for their survival and well-being. But nature has its 
own control systems. Resources used up are replenished excesses are checked, all naturally 
through the biogeochemical cycles, the food chains and webs and other natural phenomena. Thus 
equilibrium is maintained in nature. This is called ecological balance and has in recent times 
been disturbed by human activities. 


Keywords: Natural disaster, Earthquake, Flood, Tsunami, Drought, Hurricane, Avalanches. 

Disaster is an undesirable occurrence resulting from forces that are largely outside human 
control, strikes quickly with little or no warning, which causes or threatens serious disruption of 
life and property including death and injury to a large number of people, and requires therefore, 
mobilisation of efforts in excess of that which are normally provided by statutory emergency 
services. As compared to natural hazards, natural disasters are relatively sudden and cause large 
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scale, widespread death, loss of property and disturbance to social systems and life over which 
people have a little or no control. Thus, any event can be classed as disaster when the magnitude 
of destruction and damage caused by it is very high. 

A natural hazard is an atmospheric or hydrological and geophysical, event (e.g., Flood or 
Drought, Earthquake, Tsunami, Landslide, Windstorm,) that has the potential to cause harm or 
loss, however a natural disaster is the occurrence of an extreme hazardous event that impacts on 
communities causing damage, disruption and casualties, and leaving the affected communities 
unable to function normally without outside assistance (Twig, 2007). 

According to the Centre for Research on the Epidemiology of Disasters (2013) annual disaster 
statistics review, 357 natural disasters occurred worldwide in the year 2012, which was less than 
the average natural disaster frequency from 2002 to 2011(394). 9,655 people were killed in 2012 
by natural disasters and 124.5 million people were affected globally. Hydro-meteorological 
disasters accounted for 74% (US$2.6 trillion) of total reported losses, 87% (18,200) of total 
disaster events, and 61% (1.4 million) of total lives lost. From 1980 to 2012, disaster-related 
losses amounted to US$3,800 billion worldwide. Some 87% of these reported disasters (18,200 
events), 74% of losses (US$2,800 billion (Munich Re 2013). The economic damages from 
natural disasters in 2012 were estimated at US$ 157 billion. 

Since 1960, in the all over the world natural disasters have resulted in the loss of more than three 
million lives and affected many more. 90% of the natural disasters and 95% of the total disaster 
related deaths occur only in developing countries. It is because most of the world’s worst 
disasters tend to occur between the area of Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn. 

The natural disasters directly impact economies, agriculture, food security, water, sanitation, the 
environment and health each year. Therefore it is one of the single largest concerns for most of 
the developing nations. Different natural hazards cause varying levels of physical damage to 
infrastructure and agriculture with implications for their indirect and secondary impacts. Drought 
causes heavy Crop and Livestock losses over wide areas of land but typically leave infrastructure 
and productive capacity largely unaffected. Floods and Cyclones cause extensive whereas 
damage to both infrastructure and agriculture, depending on their timing relative to the 
agricultural cycle. While Earthquakes have little impact on standing crops excluding localized 
losses but can cause wide spread devastation of infrastructure and other productive capacity over 
relatively large areas. India is hit by one major natural disaster or the other almost every year 
where in the loss of life is accompanied by losses of the magnitude that is difficult to 
comprehend. The decade (1990-99), which was the International Decade for Natural Disaster 
Reduction (1990-99), it witnessed a spate of large-scale disasters that defied all attempts to stem 
them. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Effective community participation is an educational and empowering process whereby 
communities identify the problems and needs and assume responsibility to plan, manage, control 
and assess the collective action that are necessary. While disasters can strike a region or a nation, 
their impacts can be felt at the community level. It is these communities that constitute what is 
referred to as “disaster fronts”. Being at the forefront, communities need to have the capacity to 
respond to threats themselves. It is for this reason that communities should be involved in 
managing the risks that may threaten their well-being. While different community empowerment 
programmes related to disaster mitigation have achieved their objectives, they are often short- 
term, and issues of sustainability in these efforts are rarely addressed. Government, non- 
government and international organizations implement various programmes before and after the 
disasters. Most of them are very successful during the project period, but gradually diminish as 
the years pass. There are many reasons for this kind of phenomena; however, lack of effective 
participation and capacity building of the local communities to peruse programs remains a major 
factor for lack of sustainability. In the past, top decisions came from higher authorities based on 
their perception of the needs. The communities serve as mere “victims” or receivers of aid. In 
practice though, this approach was proven to be ineffective. It fails to meet the appropriate and 
vital humanitarian needs. Moreover, it increases requirements for unnecessary external resources 
and creates general dissatisfaction over performance, despite exceptional management measures. 
This is due to the fact that the community, as the primary stakeholder and recipient of the direct 
impact of disasters was involved in the implementation of activities. On the other hand, 
communities, if left alone, have limited resources to fully cope with disasters. In many 
developing and underdeveloped countries, those who suffer the most are the poor, who, in the 
first place, have limited survival resources and do not enjoy adequate infrastructure and access to 
social services. 

It is also significant to say something about Sustainability in Community Based Disaster 
Management. Sustainability can be thought of either as a fundamental system property, or as a 
long term, probably unattainable, social goal, and sustainable development as the immediate 
policy agenda attending that goal. Societies looking for sustainable development are 
characterized as being resilient, responding in an organized manner and recovering more 
efficiently from a disaster. Incorporating risk management into the planning process, both for the 
sectors as much as local authorities, allows those countries with public policies orientated 
towards development and growth to have a better chance of success than those which do not take 
them into account (Toro Joaquin, 2014). 

In the Year 2002, UNCRD launched a three-year project titled “Sustainability in Community 
Based Disaster Management”, to study the effectiveness of grass-root projects and to suggest 
policy input for sustainability (which would be useful for the different communities to take 
future actions). This was to help to understand the gaps in community initiatives, and to take 
corrective action in future. The study would be an evaluation of what has been done so far in 
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Community Based Disaster Management, with specific examples from field experiences, and 
what should be done in future for the sustainability of these efforts. In this study, the inter- 
linkages of government, non-government, academics, and international organizations should be 
reflected in terms of concrete projects and initiatives, and a model of cooperation would be 
established (Rajib Shaw & Kenji Okazaki, (2002). 

Sustainability means recognizing and making best use of the interconnection between social, 
economic and environmental goals to reduce significant hazard risks. This entails the ability to 
reduce one’s exposure to, and recover from, infrequent large-scale, but also frequent smaller 
scale, natural and human driven events. The bottom line for any country, especially the poorest, 
is to build sustainable communities thriving from generation to generation, with a social 
foundation that provides for health, respects cultural diversity and considers the needs of future 
generations. They require a healthy and diverse ecological system that is life-sustaining and 
productive, with a healthy and diverse economy that adapts to change and recognizes social and 
ecological limits. 


CAUSES RESPONSIBLE FOR NATURAL DISASTERS- 


There are different types on natural disasters and depending on different types of disasters the 
causes are also different. For example, the causes of earthquake cannot be same as that of forest- 
fire. Natural disasters are caused due to different reasons like soil erosion, seismic activity, 
tectonic movements, air pressure, and ocean currents etc. natural disaster is not a new 
phenomenon these natural events have occurred since the earth began forming and continue to 
cause serious damage and loss of life all over the globe from many years. The root causes of 
most of the natural disasters that occur on earth can be attributed to the imbalance created in our 
environment. This imbalance may either be in the form of air pollution, noise pollution or water 
pollution and the collective effect of these imbalances are also one of the few reasons for natural 
disaster. Though it also a fact that we cannot blame anyone because this is just one of the few 
reasons. Natural disasters like earthquake, floods etc have also occurred in past era when human 
was far away from modernization. So it would not be fair enough to blame modernization for the 
same. Natural Disasters are a set of naturally occurring events which can directly or indirectly 
cause severe threats to human health and well-being and adversely affects the human life for 
quite some time. It has been witnessed that the natural disasters have their root causes in the 
normal activities of the earth. However during past few years we have witnessed some rapid 
modernization and growth, man's increased knowledge and technology has served to trigger for 
some natural disasters. Flooding and erosion can occur is really prone to the areas where mining, 
deforestation, and manufacturing have taken place. Global warming, which could eventually 
effect the ocean currents, has its roots in modem man's overuse of fossil fuels. Earthquakes 
resulting as a result of tectonic movements and movements of plates inside the earth’s crust can 
also be triggered by drilling, bombing, mining, and construction. 
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THE IMPACT OF HUMAN ACTIVITIES ON NATURAL DISASTERS- 


It has been estimated that rapidly growing modernization is leading to ignorance towards the 
environment. Today we are growing at rapid rate neglecting the harm that we are causing to our 
environment. Environmental bylaws are being neglected for personal gains by few businessmen. 
The dual forces of global warming as well as poor human management in the field of land and 
water resources combine to the cause of natural disasters. Humans have created a situation where 
ordinary events like earthquakes and hurricanes become increasingly elevated to the level of 
natural disasters which results in heavy losses in the terms of human life as well as property. 
Scientists researching on this topic from past many years have found that the increase in hydro- 
meteorological disasters can be attributed to a combination of natural and human-caused factors. 
The main problem is global warming which is increasing the temperatures of Earth's oceans and 
atmosphere, leading to more intense storms of all types, including hurricanes and floods due to 
melting of these oceans. Unplanned urbanization is at its peak, no one is really caring about the 
environmental risks and everyone is busy making money. There are a lot of constructions 
coming up in flood-prone regions which has increasing the likelihood that their towns and 
villages will be affected by flash floods and coastal floods. A recent flood in Uttarakhand is one 
such example. Human greed is increasing day by day and people are not at all hesitant in 
ignoring the environmental laws and result is the destruction. In one way or the other we are 
hampering our environment, the rapidly growing industrialization has led to a lot of air as well as 
water pollution. Though there are environmental laws that these industries need to follow to treat 
the waste before disposing off into environment but most of the times the industry owners 
neglect these laws for their personal gain and even authorities are also quite relaxed and do not 
take a prompt action against the culprits. Rapid construction has led to large land areas being 
covered with cement, which means that the flow of water becomes very strong, and the runoff 
from the water can't get absorbed by the soil anymore, so it keeps collecting and rushing down, 
getting heavier and faster, which may ultimately lead to much bigger floods. It is not that 
everyone is being ignorant in the race to be the best. There are also a lot of people who really 
cares about the environment and are really serious about taking up the matter at larger scale. 
There are many societies and group of people who are working in the field of environmental 
awareness and are working day and night out to make people aware of the harmful effects of the 
pollution and other practices that are harmful for our environment. Several NGO’s are taking up 
the issue of pollution and global warming publically by taking out r a llies and organizing various 
campaigns to save environment and such initiatives need to be appreciated. 


PREVENTING AND CONTROLLING- 


Natural disasters are inevitable, even if we have technology to predict disasters we cannot stop it 
from occurring. The best that we can do is to stop the practices that are harmful for our 
environment and leading to environmental degradation and at the same time we should also be 
prepared for a disaster with our disaster management plan. Beyond damaging and destroying 
physical infrastructure, natural disasters can lead to outbreaks of infectious disease. Once a 
disaster strikes it leaves behind a lot of destruction and loss of life. In the case of disasters like 
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floods, earthquake etc. where a large number people are displaced there is also a great loss of life 
and after the disaster there are a lot of causalities also. This is the time when emergency 
preparedness comes into effect giving first aid to injured and providing rescue and relief 
operation. 

The overwhelming majority of deaths immediately after a natural disaster is directly associated 
with blunt trauma, crush-related injuries and bum injuries. The risk of infectious disease 
outbreaks in the aftermath of natural disasters has usually been overemphasized by health 
officials and the media, leading to panic, confusion and sometimes to unnecessary public health 
activities. After a disaster strikes there is a great risk of epidemic hence it is very important to 
control the causalities as well as it is also required to dispose of the dead animals as well human 
bodies properly before an epidemic outbreaks. The risk factors for increased infectious diseases 
transmission and outbreaks are mainly associated with the after-effects of the disasters rather 
than to the primary disaster itself or to the corpses of those killed. It is very important to deal 
with these problems which in turn can pose a greater threat. These after-effects include 
displacement of populations, environmental changes and increased vector breeding sites. 
Unplanned and overcrowded shelters, poor water and sanitation conditions, poor nutritional 
status or insufficient personal hygiene are often the case which may cause diarrhoea and other 
water bone diseases. Consequently, there are low levels of immunity to vaccine -preventable 
diseases, or insufficient vaccination coverage and limited access to health care services. Hence it 
is very important to be prepared with a proper disaster management team who can take charge as 
soon a disaster strikes. 


CONCLUSION 


In brief, it is evident that disaster management is not a stand-alone activity. A well-structured 
people-centric, coordinated and integrated effort is the need, of the hour, to deal with disaster and 
emergency situations in the country. The work should start from the bottom to the top: the 
community should take up the ownership of the activity. The community can act immediately in 
a cohesive and efficient manner, when they are well trained with their boosted and they 
recognized. The role of local self-government in managing natural disasters is of paramount 
importance and effective, technical and practical oriented capacity development exercises need 
to be provided to the Panchayathi Raj Institutions throughout the country, as India is considered 
the “theatre of disasters”. Undoubtedly, we can say that team effort, with the “effective” 
participation of government and community, can make a difference to disaster management 
programmes. Effective management is possible only if a comprehensive plan and 
implementation mechanism programmes are chartered out. The post-tsunami scenario gives us a 
grave lesson to learn concerning the do’s and don’ts that should be practiced giving insight into 
activities that need to be employed; the role and responsibilities of each and every person who 
are directly or indirectly affected by the disaster; and so on. Such a study, analysis and 
implementation could help contribute in reducing or eliminating the consequences arising in the 
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wake of a disaster or any kind of emergency which shakes the entire fabric of a community or 
the lives of the people. 
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ABSTRACT 


Psychological well-being can be referred to as positive psychological functioning, which 
involves multidimensional constructs as well as the degree to which an individual perceives 
himself/herself as functioning well on areas like self acceptance, environmental mastery, 
personal growth and positive relationships. The current study aims at exploring psychological 
well-being across gender and socio-economic status among middle adults. The study consists of 
266 middle adults (male=101, females=168) selected from 3 different socio-economic status 
groups (high=75, middle=114, low=77). The sample was drawn from urban population from 
Mangalore city. The age of the sample ranged between 40-55 yrs. Kuppuswamy’s socio- 
economic status scale (R-2012) and psychological well-being scale by Seema Mehrotra (2013) 
were administered. The data was analyzed using two-way ANOVA and post hoc test of least 
significant difference. The results revealed that women have significantly higher positive 
relations than men. Findings related to different socio-economic groups revealed that, adults 
belonging to high socio-economic status groups have significantly higher self-acceptance, 
mastery & competency, engagement & growth and overall psychological well-being compared to 
adults from low socio-economic status group, and significantly higher mastery & competency, 
overall psychological well-being than middle socio-economic status group. Middle socio- 
economic group adults have significantly higher self-acceptance, engagement & growth, and 
overall psychological well-being when compared to adults from low socio-economic status 
group. 


Keywords: Psychological Well-Being, Socio-Economic Status. 

Positive psychology defines psychological well-being from Aristotle’s perspective of 
eudemonia. i.e living life according to one’s true self. To tap this construct of eudemonic 
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happiness, Ryff developed multidimensional model of positive functioning, which includes 6 
independent constructs i.e. self acceptance, environmental mastery, personal growth, purpose in 
life, autonomy and positive relationship with others. According to Ryff psychological well-being 
is “an active engagement in a number of existential challenges”. It is a reflection of one’s 
perception about self in dealing with existential challenges, and degree to which individuals 
perceive themselves as functioning well on these 6 major areas of life (Ryff 1989). The variation 
on this such as, diminished positive psychological well-being indicates, difficulties in coping 
with major transitions in life (Abbot, et.al 2008, Kwan, Love & Ryff 2003), while enhanced 
psychological well-being indicates successful formation of identity (Vleioras & Bosma 2005). 

Gender and psychological well-being 

The existing research in the area of psychological well-being has shown, gender differences for 
positive relationship with others and for personal growth, with women having higher scores than 
men for both the dimensions ( Ryff 1989, Ryff & Keyes 1995). In another study it was found 
that, women not only score significantly higher than men on positive relations with others, but 
also on purpose in life and personal growth, while men scored significantly higher than women 
on environmental mastery (Lindfors, et.al 2006). 

Socio-economic status and psychological well-being 

Socio-economic status (SES) is an influential factor on individual well-being. As Pearl in (1989) 
rightly noted that the, social structure and arrangements of people’s lives and their repeated 
experiences from these social factors have deep impact on one’s well-being. Ryff and Singer 
(2008) also argued that well-being and human fulfillment are deeply influenced by the 
surrounding context of people’s lives. Social factors such as, education, occupation, income, are 
the significant factors which have their impact on psychological well-being. Literature related to 
education and psychological well-being reveals that educational standards are strongly positively 
linked with psychological well-being, and association is especially pronounced for personal 
growth and purpose in life. In another study, it was found that, individuals with higher education 
levels experience higher overall psychological well-being than lower level education groups 
(Ryff & Singer 2008, Marmot, et.al 1998, Marmot, Ryff, Bumpass Shipley, and Marks 1997, 
Ryff, et.al 1999, Keyes, et.al 2002, Ryff 1989). Research related to income and psychological 
well-being, reveals that the higher income levels predicts higher psychological well-being scores, 
and are strongly related to Purpose in Life (Clarke, et.al 2000). 

In general, socio-economic factors can be a good indicator in determining one’s psychological 
well-being (e.g. Ryff & Singer 2008). Current study focuses on exploring how different socio- 
economic status groups vary on psychological well-being. 


METHODOLOGY 


Present research is exploratory in nature. It adopts 2X3 factorial design and purposive sampling 
technique. The study consists of 266 middle adults (male=101, females=168) selected from 3 
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different socio-economic status (high=75, middle=114, low=77). The sample was drawn from 
Mangalore city. The age of the sample ranged between 40-55 yrs. 

Inclusion criteria 

Middle adults married living with spouse; having children and working. 

Tools 

Kuppuswamy’s socio-economic status scale-R (Kumar, et.al 2012): The questionnaire 
covered three areas viz. education, occupation, and monthly income. It has good internal 
reliability and validity. 

Psychological well-being scale (Mehrotra, S 2013): Psychological well-being is self 
report questionnaire. The questionnaire consists of 4 domains. The reliability alpha for 
self-acceptance is 0.72, mastery & competence is 0.72, positive relation is 0.69, 
engagement & growth is 0.74 and for overall psychological well-being it is 0.83. 
Procedure 

Heads of different organizations were met, purpose of the research was explained and their 
consent was obtained to collect data from a few of the employees of their organization. 
Subsequently the employees who met the inclusion criteria were approached and the purpose of 
the study was explained to them and written informed consent was obtained from the willing 
participants. They were first asked to fill Kuppuswamy’s socio-economic status scale, followed 
by that, they were asked to fill the psychological well-being questionnaire. The total time for 
filling both the scales was 10 to 15 minutes. 

Statistical Analysis 

The data was coded for computer analysis. Two-way ANOVA and Post hoc test of Least 
Significant Difference (LSD) was carried out. For levels of significance, 0.05 and 0.01 levels 
were considered. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1, F ratio for gender and socio-economic status on domains of psychological well-being. 


Variables 

Domains 

Sum of mean 
square 

df 

F 

Significance 

Gender 


8.501 

1 

.803 

.371 

SES 

Self-acceptance 

112.12 

2 

5.29 

.006 

Gender* SES 


17.19 

2 

.812 

.445 

Gender 


21.052 

1 

.511 

.475 

SES 

Mastery & competency 

601.680 

2 

7.30 

.001 

Gender* SES 


70.83 

2 

.860 

.424 

Gender 


208.65 

1 

8.08 

.005 

SES 

Positive relations 

149.18 

2 

2.89 

.057 

Gender* SES 


6.97 

2 

.135 

.874 

Gender 


.197 

1 

.013 

.910 

SES 

Engagement & growth 

215.44 

2 

6.949 

.001 

Gender* SES 


80.15 

2 

2.586 

.077 

Gender 


462.48 

1 

2.73 

TOO 

SES 

Overall Psychological 

3720.2 

2 

10.98 

.001 

Gender* SES 

well-being 

218.0 

2 

.644 

.526 
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Table 2, Post hoc test of Least Significant Differences, across socio-economic status on 
domains of psychological well-being 


Domains 

Socio-economic status 
groups 

Mean difference 

Significance 

Self-acceptance 

High 

Middle 

.59 

.223 


High 

Low 

1.70 

.001 


Middle 

Low 

1.10 

.022 


High 

Middle 

2.52 

.009 

Mastery & competency 

High 

Low 

4.23 

.001 


Middle 

Low 

1.71 

.073 


High 

Middle 

1.51 

.128 

Positive relations 

High 

Low 

1.96 

.018 


Middle 

Low 

.80 

.284 

Growth & engagement 

High 

Middle 

.87 

.139 


High 

Low 

2.46 

.001 


Middle 

Low 

1.59 

.006 

Overall psychological 

High 

Middle 

5.13 

.008 

well-being 

High 

Low 

10.34 

.001 


Middle 

Low 

5.21 

.007 



■ Female ■ Male 


Figure 1.1 , Mean score of Male and female participants on domains of psychological well- 
being. 
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Self acceptance 


Mastery & competence 


Positive relationship 


Growth & engagement 



■ High SES 

■ Middle SES 
II Low SES 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 


Figurel.2, Mean score of different socio-economic status groups on dimensions of 


psychological well-being. 


GENDER AND PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL-BEING: 

The result reveals significant gender differences on positive relations, wherein women have 
significantly higher positive relations than men. Existing literatures also (Ryff 1989, Ryff & 
Keyes 1995, Lindfors, Berntsson, Lundberg 2006) supports similar gender differences on domain 
of positive relationship. In all the other areas of well-being as well as overall psychological well- 
being no gender differences are noticed. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL-BEING: 

Significant differences are noticed between middle adults from different socio-economic status 
groups on psychological well-being and on the different domains of psychological well-being 
namely self-acceptance, mastery & competence, growth & engagement and overall 
psychological well-being. 

The adults belonging to high socio-economic status groups have significantly higher levels of 
self-acceptance, mastery & competence, growth & engagement and overall psychological well- 
being when compared to adults belonging to lower socio-economic status groups and have 
significantly higher mastery & competency and overall psychological well-being than adults 
belonging to middle socio-economic status groups. Similarly, adults belonging to middle socio- 
economic status groups also are found to have significantly higher self-acceptance, engagement 
& growth and overall psychological well-being when compared to adults belonging to lower 
socio-economic status groups. 
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Studies indicates that, the adults belonging to higher socio-economic level have higher levels of 
optimism, self-esteem and need for achievement, and have greater aspirations, high 
competitiveness in terms of their education and mastery (Aston and McLanahan, 1991; Cassidy 
and Lynn, 1991). They also hold high demanding job profile and enjoy high social status in the 
society. The studies also have found that they adopt direct coping pattern, such as problem 
focussed coping and cognitive reappraisal techniques in tackling stressful situation (Lever, 
2005). It is found that the problem focussed coping pattern, improve environmental mastery, and 
purpose in life. While use of reappraisal facilitates environmental mastery, personal growth, self 
acceptance, autonomy, clearer purpose in life, autonomy, and better relationship with others 
(Balzarotti,et.al 2014). 

Lever 2005 found that the low socio-economic group adults cope with stress in the least direct 
way (using strategies such as avoidance, escapism, minimization, etcetera), and have an external 
locus of control and lack orientation toward competitiveness and mastery and reports less 
subjective well-being than middle and high socio-economic group adults (Lever, 2005). Study 
done by Greenlee and Lantz (1993) found that the stress caused by limited economic resources 
generates feelings of depression, anxiety and worry, as well as use of emotional strategies for 
coping. Use of Emotional coping more strongly associated with declining well-being with 
respect to environmental mastery, self acceptance and chronic use of suppression linked to 
negative emotion, and have worse coping, lower self esteem, less optimistic attitude about the 
future, lack of social relationships and support! Gross & John 2003). 


CONCLUSION 


The findings reveal that women have significantly higher positive relations than men. The 
psychological well-being among adults from different socio-economic status groups reveals that 
the adults belonging to lower socio-economic status groups have significantly lower 
psychological well-being on all the dimensions than middle and upper socio-economic status 
group adults. 
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ABSTRACT 


The study was undertaken to identify the sources of stress among students of high and low 
academic performance. The questionnaire was administered on 656 pure science and applied 
science under graduate students from Bangalore city. Academic performance is referred to the 
end-term results in the previous semester. The tool used for the present study was Stressful Life 
Events Inventory - Student form (Rao, 1986). The findings of the study showed that majority of 
the students’ perceived education as more stressful. High and low academic performing students 
as well as pure and applied science course students differed significantly on sources of stress. 
Implications and suggestions of the study were discussed with teachers and an enrichment 
program on stress management was employed. 


Keywords: Sources of stress, Academic performance, Pure and applied science. 

Anything that poses a challenge or a threat to our well-being is stress. Some stresses get us 
going and they are good for us - without any stress at all many say our lives would be boring and 
would probably feel pointless. However, when the stresses undermine both our psychological 
and physical health, they are bad. Students are subjected to different ki nds of stressors, such as 
the pressure of academics with an obligation to succeed, an uncertain future and difficulties of 
integrating into the system. The students also face social, emotional and physical and family 
problems which may affect their learning ability and academic performance (Fish & Nies 1996; 
Chew-Graham, Rogers, & Yassin 2003). Too much stress can cause physical and mental health 
problems, reduce students’ self-esteem and may also impinge on students academic performance 
(Silver & Glicken 1990; Niemi & Vainiomaki 1999). In recent years there is a growing 
appreciation of the stresses involved in education system. (Cited in Sreeramareddy et al., 2007). 
Sometimes parents, faculty and others tend to idealize their college experience and remember it 
as that idyllic time when they had few worries or responsibilities. 

For students currently attending college, however, the process is often stressful and frustrating. 
The competition for grades, the need to perform well, relationships, career choices, and many 
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other aspects of the college environment cause stress. Before condemning stress outright, we 
need to understand that stress is only harmful when it is excessive. Much of the stress that we all 
experience is helpful and stimulating. The challenges of life tend to be stressful and an attempt to 
avoid stress completely would lead to a rather boring existence. The problem comes when you 
experience too much stress. Although some stress reactions are part of deeper and more serious 
emotional problems, many are not, and can be handled with relatively simple counseling and 
stress-management techniques. The lifetime prevalence of depression, anxiety, and stress among 
adolescents and young adults around the world is currently estimated to range from 5% to 70%, 
with an Indian study reporting no depression among college going adolescents. (Sahoo & Khess 
2010 ). 

Whitman et al., (1985) cites stressful events can be appraised by an individual as "challenging" 
or "threatening" (Lazarus 1966). When students appraise their education as a challenge, stress 
can bring them a sense of competence and an increased capacity to learn. When education is seen 
as a threat, however, stress can elicit feelings of helplessness and a foreboding sense of loss. A 
critical issue concerning stress among students is its effect on learning. The Yerkes-Dodson law 
(1908) postulates that individuals under low and high stress learn the least and that those under 
moderate stress learn the most. A field study and laboratory tests support the notion that 
excessive stress is harmful to students' performance. Some of the reasons why students perceive 
stress are time pressure and the need to perform well in the exams (Erkutlu & Chafra, 2006). 
Other reasons why stress can occur are the fear of academic failure (Kolko, 1980) too many 
assignments or the competitions with other students (Fairbrother & Warn 2003). Mainly the 
period before the exams is perceived as highly stressful by students (Nandamuri & Ch, 2011). 
Stress leads to a detrimental academic performance at the university (Sloboda, 1990). Bennett 
(2003) reports a similar finding in his study and points out that stress is significantly correlated 
with poor academic performance. Elias, Ping & Abdullah, (2011) mentioned that studies show 
that especially undergraduate students have to handle the possible negative effects of stress 
concerning their academic achievements. (Cited in Rucker 2012). 

As cited in Pfeiffer (2001), there have been many studies (Schafer, 1996; Fisher, 1994; Altmaier, 
1983; Greenberg & Valletutti, 1980), which have reported strong relationship between stress and 
college students. Some individuals are more sensitive to some stressors than others; so, the 
person’s characteristics and behavior patterns must be looked at to determine their importance 
and their vulnerability to stress. The experience of stress in humans is universal, but there are 
also marked individual differences in how stress is experienced. Stress has been known “to be 
the fuel the body uses to meet the challenges of our fast-paced modem life; for others, it is the 
aversive by-product of such a life” (Altmaier, 1983). Stress has been associated with major life 
events, daily life hassles, and changes in life. Stress is created by excessive environmental and 
internal demands that need constant effort and adjustment. One important factor to consider 
when researching stress is to explore which sources of stress are beneficial and which sources are 
detrimental (Ross et al., 1999). Some individuals are more sensitive or prone to some stressors 
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than others. Stress is caused by environmental and internal demands that need to be adjusted 
continuously. These environmental and internal demands will vary from person to person. In 
2006 NIMHANS study says 5,857 students committed suicide owing to exam stress. As cited in 
Petroff (2008) stress had a negative impact on academic success among college students 
(Andrews & Wilding, 2004; De Meuse, 1985; Shields, 2001; Struthers et al., 2000). Therefore 
the present study examined the sources of stress among college students in relation to academic 
performance, discipline/ course and gender in Bangalore city. 

Objective of the Study 

The objectives of present study were as follows- 

• To determine the differences between high and low academic performing students 
sources of stress. 

• To determine the sources of stress between pure and applied science course students. 

• To determine the differences in the sources of stress between boys and girls. 

Operational definition 
Academic performance 

The performance of the students in II/III/ IV semester end term examination is considered as 
academic performance. The students’ marks on final examination (based on theory, practicals 
and internal assessment) were obtained from the educational institution/students marks sheet. 
The educational institution considers student’s marks based on the percentage they have scored 
in the semester end term examination, where a score of 70% and above are considered 
distinction, 50% and below are considered as pass class. In the present study the same criteria is 
considered to determine the academic performance grades. The students who have scored 70% 
and above are considered as “high academic performers/grades” and 50% and below are 
considered to be “low academic performers/grades”. 

Pure science and applied science 

The students are drawn from two disciplines (pure science course and applied science course). 
Where pure science students are from undergraduate colleges, studying in II/III/IV semester 
B.Sc. and have opted Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics (PCM) combination, affiliated to 
Bangalore University. Applied science students are from undergraduate colleges, studying in 
TT/TTT/TV semester B.E and who have opted computer science and information technology, 
affiliated to Visweshwaraya Technological University. 

Hypotheses 

The specific hypotheses formulated were: 

1. High and low academic performers do not differ significantly on sources of stress. 

2. Pure science and applied science course students do not differ significantly on sources of 
stress. 

3. Boys and girls do not significantly differ on sources of stress. 
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METHOD 


Participants 

Participants comprised of 656 college students aged between 19-23 years. Three science 
undergraduate colleges and five engineering colleges in Bangalore city were considered for the 
present study. Among these participants, 48% were from pure science course and 52% were from 
applied science course. Boys constituted 47% and girls 53%. High academic performers 
constituted 38%, and low academic performers made up 22% of the total number of participants. 

Tools 

The tool used for the study was stressful life events inventory (Student form), Rao (1986). It 
was open ended and consisted of 56 discrete events covering seven different areas of 
stress (Educational, heterosexual, family, financial, health, bereavement, and miscellaneous 
stress). Dimensions of desirability (positive, neutral and negative) and controllability (within and 
beyond control) were measured. The distress for each item experienced was rated on a 5 point 
scale from no distress (0) to severe distress (5). The reliability of the test using Cronbach’s 
alpha was 0.75. This scale was developed for college students in Indian context. 

Socio Demographic Profile 

The data sheet was prepared to elicit information relevant to the study - age, education, gender, 
class, college and family income - from the respondent. 

Procedure 

The researcher obtained the permission from the educational institution to collect the data from 
the students. Participants were recruited by class as a unit and groups of 35-40 students filled out 
the questionnaires. Prior to responding to the questionnaires, the consent form was filled and an 
interactive orientation briefing was organized with students regarding the purpose of the study 
and the need to answer all the questions frankly. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The present study investigated the sources of stress among pure and applied science course 
students (course differences), academic performance (high, average and low) and gender 
differences. Total fifty six stressors, divided into educational, heterosexual, family, financial, 
health, bereavement and miscellaneous were assessed in the current study. The responses of the 
students were analyzed to meet the objectives of the study. Descriptive statistics, Mann- Whitney 
U, and Kruskal Wallis tests were used to analyze the results. 
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Graph 1: Distribution of sources of stress among the respondents. 
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Graph 1 shows the results on different sources of stress among college students. The graph 
shows that the overall/total and educational stressor was reported as important source of stress. 
The mean total stress score among applied science discipline is 7.12 and pure science is 6.36, the 
overall stress score is 6.75, therefore it can be said that applied science/engineering students 
reported experiencing more stress as compared to their counterparts. 


In the current study, appearing for examination, failing in examination, change of teacher was 
reported as important educational /academic stressor. As cited in Elias et al., 2011, Past research 
has also found sitting for examinations as a source of stress for students (Fan &Wang, 2001; Li 
& Lin, 2003), Brake in friendship, beginning a serious relationship was reported more under 
heterosexual stressor, changing house, family member leaving the house, mother started working 
was an important source of stress under family, borrowing the money, loosing important 
personal belonging was reported more under financial stressor, illness in the close family 
member, minor physical illness requiring few days off from college was reported as an source of 
health stressor, death of relative and pet was more under bereavement stressor, under 
miscellaneous stressor taking alcohol and smoking was reported as a source of stressor. 


Zawawi et al., (2012) cites that stress are commonly noted among university students (Towbes & 
Cohen, 1996) as they are required to juggle many things at the same time including maintaining 
good results and adjusting to the new social environment. Towards the end of their study, other 
issues such as the need to land on good jobs adds to the existing ones, creating a higher level of 
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stress (D'Zurilla & Sheedy, 1991). In general, students reported more stress in educational stress 
and overall/total stress. As cited in Pfeiffer (2001), there have been many studies (Schafer, 1996; 
Fisher, 1994; Altmaier, 1983; Greenberg & Valletutti, 1980), which have reported strong 
relationship between stress and college students. Abouserie, (1994); Kohn & Frazer, (1986) 
report that students experience academic stress predictably, with the greatest sources of 
academic stress being found in taking and studying for exams and with respect to grade 
competition and the large amount of content to master in a small amount of time. According to 
Essandoh, (1995) Psychological distress is reported especially among those who fail to succeed 
academically. (Cited in Misra et al., 2004). University provides students’ tertiary education and 
psychosocial development (Tao et. al, 2000). Besides pursuing knowledge in university, a 
student also gets to socialize with different kinds of people and undergo psychological 
development. Studies show that entering university may bring strain or stress (Gall, Evans, & 
Bellerose, 2000). This is because university students face a changing education system, lifestyle, 
and social environment. University students need to reach certain levels of academic 
achievement to graduate. The academic achievement is determined by their performance during 
classroom activities, assignments, presentations and examinations (Ong, Bessie, & Cheong, 
2009). This means that they are evaluated throughout the semester. (Cited in Elias et al., 201 1). 

Testing of Hypothesis 1 

High and low academic performing students do not significantly differ on sources of stress. 

To test the significance difference in sources of stress among high and low academic performing 
students, Kruskal Wallis test was computed. The results are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1 Shows Descriptive statistics and Kruskal Wallis test values on different sources of 
stress between high and low academic performing students. 


Sources of 

stress 

Academic performers 

P value 

High 

Low (N=141) 

Chi Value 



Mean + SD 



Educational 

2.33+1.57 

3.06+1.37 

30.92 

<0.000** 

Heterosexual 

0.84+1.20 

0.98+1.36 

1.085 

0.581 

Family 

0.71+1.28 

0.88+1.09 

7.274 

0.026* 

Financial 

1.10+1.29 

1.32+1.31 

5.556 

0.062 

Health 

0.89+1.16 

0.93+1.15 

4.356 

0.113 

Bereavement 

0.65+0.04 

0.51+0.80 

1.931 

0.381 

Miscellaneous 

0.16+0.43 

0.33+0.62 

13.022 

<0.001** 

Total 

6.40+5.00 

8.03+4.74 

19.031 

<0.001** 


*<.005 (significant at 0.05) ** pc. 001 (Significant at 0.01) 


The chi square values clearly indicate that the sources of stress differ significantly between high 
and low academic performing students. Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected and alternate 
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hypothesis is accepted, which states that there is a significant difference in educational, family, 
miscellaneous and overall sources of stress between high and low academic performing students. 
This finding is in line with the past researches (Elias et al., 2011; Choi, Abbott, Arthur & Hill, 
2007; Rafidah, Azizah & Noraini, 2007). Bennett (2003) reported that stress is significantly 
correlated with poor academic performance. (Cited in Elias et al., 2011). Studies have found that 
exams, exam results, and studying for exams were among the highest causes of stress in students 
(Parisi 2011). Struthers and colleagues, as cited in Petroff (2008) found that stress inversely 
predicted course grades at the end of the academic year. High stress levels are associated with 
low academic achievement (Andrews & Wilding, 2004; Chemers et al., 2001). It is found that 
stress affects students’ academic achievement (Elliot et al., 2005; Choi, Abbott, Arthur & Hill, 
2007; Talib & Rehman ,2012). Students complained of feeling stressed academically when it 
comes to facing exams and grade competition and having too much information to study yet 
insufficient time to master the knowledge (Carveth, Gesse & Moss, 1996). Kumari & Gartia 
(2012) found a positive correlation between stress and academic achievement. Kauts & Sharma 
(2009) found in their study that low-stress students performed better than high-stress students, 
meaning thereby that stress affects the students' performance. Stress is related to academic 
achievement (Bentley et al., 1980) 

Testing of Hypothesis 2 

Pure science and applied science course students do not differ significantly on sources of stress. 
To explore the significance of differences on sources of stress among pure science and applied 
science course students Mann Whitney U test was computed and the results are presented in 
Table 2. 


Table 2 Shows Descriptive statistics and Mann Whitney V test on sources of stress among pure 
and applied science course students. 


Sources of stress 

Course / Discipline 

P value 

Pure science (N=339) 

Applied science (N=317) 

Mean ± SD 

Educational 

2.49+1.40 

2.67+ 1.57 

0.257 

Heterosexual 

0.79+1.17 

0.91+1.25 

0.132 

Family 

0.68+1.16 

0.76+1.18 

0.208 

Financial 

1.07+1.34 

1.18+1.27 

0.088 

Health 

0.76+1.12 

0.92+1.19 

0.041** 

Bereavement 

0.39+0.67 

0.42+0.69 

0.573 

Miscellaneous 

0.17+0.49 

0.25+0.61 

0.063 

Total 

6.36+4.91 

7.12+4.99 

0.018** 


** pc. 001 (Significant) 


Table 2 shows the results of two groups who opted for two different courses (Pure and applied.) 
with regard to sources of stress. The results indicate a statistically significance difference in 
health and overall stress among pure science and applied science course students. It can be 
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inferred that applied science course students experience more stress compared to pure science 
course students. Hence we reject the null hypothesis and accept the alternate hypothesis which 
states pure science and applied science course students differ significantly in sources of stress. 
The findings of this study are in consonance with the study conducted by Singh & Singh (2008). 
Womble (2003) in his study cites health-related factors like, nutrition, and amounts of sleep were 
found to have a great influence on students (Trockel et al, 2000). Stress associated with academic 
activities has been linked to various negative outcomes such as poor health (Greenberger, 1981; 
Lesko & Summerfield, 1989), depression (Aldwin &Greenberger, 1987), and poor academic 
performance (Clark & Rieker, 1986; Linn & Zeppa, 1984). For example, Lesko and Summerfield 
(1989) found a significant positive correlation between the incidence of illness and the number of 
exams and assignments. Similarly, Aldwin & Greenberger (1987) found that perceived academic 
stress was related to anxiety and depression in college students, (cited in Kamarudin et al., 2009). 
But Bataineh (2013) in his study found that there were no significant differences in academic 
stress among students with different, level of study and specializations. 

Testing of Hypothesis 3 

Boys and girls do not significantly differ on sources of stress. 

To explore the significance difference between gender and sources of stress, Mann Whitney U 
test was computed and the results are presented in Table 3. 

Table 3 Descriptive and Mann Whitney V test scores for sources of stress between boys and 
girls. 


Sources of stress 

Boys (N=305) 

Girls (N=351) 

p value 

Mean ± SD 

Educational 

2.97+1.54 

2.24+1.36 

0.000** 

Heterosexual 

1.06+1.37 

0.68+1.03 

0.001** 

Family 

0.84+1.24 

0.62+1.10 

0.001** 

Financial 

1.35+1.38 

0.94+1.20 

0.000** 

Health 

0.91+1.24 

0.79+1.07 

0.402 

Bereavement 

0.45+0.75 

0.37+0.62 

0.427 

Miscellaneous 

0.39+0.74 

0.06+0.24 

0.000** 

Total 

7.96+5.49 

5.70+4.18 

0.000** 


** pc. 001 (Significant) 


The results reveal that there is a significant difference in sources of stress among boys and girls. 
A similar trend of conflicting results has been found with investigation of stress and gender 
differences. Misra et al., 2004; Roddenberry, 2007; Acharya (2003) reported a significant gender 
difference in terms of stress. As cited in Petroff (2008) Dusselier and colleagues indicated that 
females perceived more stress than males and that personal behaviors and relationship conflicts 
contributed to stress. Sulaiman et al. (2009) found in their study that “female students have 
different stress compared to the male students. Gentley et al. (2007), results suggest that 
significant gender differences exist in the experience of stress (as cited in Calaguas 2011). 
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CONCLUSION 


The most frequently occurring stressor was related to educational and overall/total domain. The 
findings of the present study indicate that High and low academic performing students differed 
significantly on educational, family, miscellaneous and overall sources of stress. Pure and 
applied science course students differ significantly on health and overall sources of stress. 
Gender differs on sources of stress. There is a need to address these stressors by education 
institution as well as by psychologists. As cited in Priya & Bisen (2012) the amount of stress 
experienced may be influenced by the individual's ability to effectively cope with stressful events 
and situations (D'Zurilla & Sheedy, 1991). If stress is not dealt effectively, feelings of loneliness 
and nervousness, as well as sleeplessness and excessive worrying may result. It is important that 
stress intervention programs be designed to address stress of college students. However, in order 
to design an effective intervention, the stressors specific to college students must be determined 
(Wright, 1967). Therefore students should be helped with different strategies to improve their 
ability to cope with a demanding course system and also there is a need to bring a change in the 
course and also evaluation system in the education scenario. Also coping strategies, that is, 
dealing with one's own thoughts and feelings, can be facilitated by accessible professional and 
peer counseling, student support groups, and adequate faculty advising. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Stress is necessary to challenge students to leam. Approaches are needed that reduce the negative 
aspects of stress (distress) which lessen students' learning and performance. The key to reducing 
distress is providing students with a feeling of control over their education, information about 
what to expect, and feedback regarding what can be done to improve their performance. Students 
who do not feel helpless will adopt their own coping strategies. There are several interventions 
that can be used to cope with stress. There are varieties of coping skills that can be introduced to 
help students cope with stress. In order for students to eliminate the negative stress that they 
have, they need to identify the source of the stressor(s). The coping skills that are selected by the 
student need to be techniques that fit their personal needs. “The widespread prevalence and 
negative impact of stress on students necessitates the development of effective, efficient 
programs for stress management’’ (Altmaier, 1983). (Cited in Pfeiffer, 2001). Brown (1992) 
offers even more specific suggestions to counselors and university staff for helping students 
reduce their levels of stress: teach students that stress can be more manageable if it is distributed 
across the semester, engage students in solving stress by examining which situations have been 
stressful for them in the past, help students deal with the everyday problems of time management 
that lead them to procrastinate, and help students develop and maintain the motivation and 
appropriate behavior to reach long-term goals. (Cited in Dwyer et al., 2001). 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


This study has some limitations that merit consideration. Namely, 

1. The population is limited to pure and applied science course students in Bangalore city. 
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2. The participants in this study were from middle to upper-middle class and upper class 

backgrounds residing in urban environment. Therefore these results can be generalized to 
similar population only. 

3. Only quantitative method is utilized. 
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ABSTRACT 


Autism Spectrum Disorder (ASD) is a pervasive developmental disorder, which, with increased 
awareness, is now diagnosed early and with greater accuracy in India. This study aims to assess 
the coping mechanisms and parental relationship in families with a child having ASD. In depth 
interviews were conducted for 10 families with 4 members each (n = 40). The interviews 
contained questions for investigating the coping mechanisms, relationship between the parents 
and the sibling of the child with ASD, separately interviewing the mother, father and the 
typically developing sibling. The key findings of the interview suggested that the families 
depended on household help and gathering information on the internet, which, instead of serving 
as the coping mechanism it was intended to be, led to increased stress for the parents. Other 
methods included advice and help from professionals and spiritual methods like reading 
scriptures, family support and the support of the society. The acceptance of the diagnosis and 
general optimism, along with having specific responses for aberrant behavior defined by the 
professional were found to be the most effective coping mechanisms for the families. The 
relationship between parents was stressed in almost all cases, but the families which accepted the 
diagnosis early and sought the help of professionals, consequently, had a much better and 
complementary relationship. The families also relied on the typically developing sibling for the 
care of the autistic child. The relationship between the sibling and the child with ASD was close 
and the elder sibling, if female, also took on a maternal role in some cases in the caretaking of 
the child. In the case of male elder sibling, the relationship was close but there was lesser 
delegation of responsibility for the autistic child by parents. 


Keywords: Coping mechanism, Parental relation, Autism Spectrum Disorder 

Autism Spectrum Disorder (ASD) is a pervasive developmental disorder. DSM-5 has clubbed 
autistic disorder, Asperger’s disorder, childhood disintegrative disorder and the general diagnosis 
of pervasive developmental disorder not otherwise specified under the umbrella term of ASD. 
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Coping Mechanisms and Parental Relationship in the Families of a Child with 

Autism Spectrum Disorder 


The term spectrum implies that even though the symptoms are relatively common among the 
disorders, they differ on the scale of how debilitating the symptoms are and the degree to which 
they are manifested. 

Having a child with ASD is usually associated with marital maladjustment and family 
dysfunction, especially in family oriented cultures (Gau et al, 2012), along with a higher rate of 
parental distress (White et al, 2013). While it’s a given that parental stress is higher in parents 
with children with disability (Watt and Wagner, 2013), in patriarchal societies like India, the 
burden of responsibility falls mostly on the mother (Minhas et al, 2015). Families usually come 
up with coping mechanisms to deal with the distress of having a child diagnosed with ASD in the 
family and the associated social stigma as well (Divan et al, 2012). Finding coping mechanism 
that work well for their particular family is usually an uphill task for most parents. This requires 
parent to parent support (Samadi, McConkey and Kelly, 2012) and an emphasis on 
communication and acceptance between theparents and the professionals entrusted with the child 
(Danesco, 1997). Understanding the role culture plays in dictating the route of treatment for the 
child is important before the caretaking is streamlined between the parents and the professionals 
(Donald, 2015). 

Coping mechanisms are needed to ensure that the parents of children with ASD can deal with 
day-to-day stress in a viable manner. Parenting a child with ASD is a challenging job for the 
parents. They deal with the added stress and responsibility in many ways and sometimes come 
up with specific and unique coping mechanisms that work for their family. Understanding what 
they’re dealing with and the amount of awareness and knowledge they have about ASD also 
helps for forming the constantly evolving coping techniques. The three core categories for 
coping mechanisms are adjusting to self-change, developing treatments for the autistic child and 
seeking support. (Lin, Tsai and Chang, 2008). Maternal coping, for instance, has been found to 
be a predictor of stress of mothers with children with intellectual disabilities (John, 2012). 
Problem focused coping strategies usually lead to better emotional wellbeing and family function 
for the parents (Samadi et al, 2013). 

The relationship between the parents plays a huge role in dictating the coping mechanisms the 
family adopts and the stress level associated with them. The quality of life of the family 
depended, not surprisingly, on income and the age of the child with autism (Hsiao, 2013). 
Psychological acceptance, as mentioned earlier, needs to be the first step before forming coping 
mechanisms to cater to the family. Mindful parenting is an important aspect as well and a major 
coping mechanism (Jones et al., 2014). 


METHODOLOGY 


The study was conducted in the National Capital Region (NCR) of India, spanning New Delhi, 
Gurgaon, Noida and Greater Noida. This study was a pilot study for families of children 
diagnosed with ASD and aimed to answer the following research questions- 
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• What are the coping mechanisms used by the families of a child with ASD? 

• How were the parental relationships in these families? 

• How successful were the coping mechanisms employed? 

Participants - 

The participants for this study were recruited at hospitals and primary health care centers and the 
sampling was purposive. A total sample of 10 families, with 4 members each, was taken into 
consideration. The inclusion criteria for selection for the families were that the families had 2 
children, the younger one of whom had a diagnosis of ASD. Families with more than 2 children, 
or families with relatives other than parents staying with them were excluded. The families were 
based also on the criteria that the child diagnosed with ASD was between 5 to 12 years of age. 
Data Collection - 

The data for the study was generated by in-depth interviews conducted by a graduate level 
research scholar. All participants gave consent for the interviews. They also gave consent for 
transcribing the interviews. In addition, the participants were also assured of the confidentiality 
of the their names and details. The interview guide contained questions probing of themes of the 
relationship between the parents and the coping mechanisms used by them. 

Data Analysis - 

The interviews were face to face and conducted using the interview guide containing open-ended 
questions. The parents were interviewed separately. The answers were transcribed verbatim into 
a word processor. The source material was then assigned codes and the redundant words were 
removed. Additional words were added for the sole purpose of improving readability where 
required. Content analysis of the transcripts was then done to generate themes for the coping 
mechanisms manually using phenomenological psychology to interpret the meaning of the life 
experiences and situations of the parents. The important empirical data like the frequency of the 
keywords for the coping mechanisms was also analyzed for drawing conclusions of the 
frequency of use of a particular coping mechanism. 

In-depth questionnaire - 
Coping mechanisms - 

Icebreaker - Tell me about your family. How many members are there? What are the names of 
the children? 

1. When did you first get the ASD diagnosis? What did you know about ASD before that? 

2. What did you think was the reason for the differences in the child? 

3. What was your first reaction to the diagnosis? 

4. What did you do after the initial diagnosis? 

5. What were the reactions of family and friends? How do they behave with the child? 

6. What were the major problems you faced socially? (Probe for stigma, social problems) 
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7. What are the most pleasant and the most unpleasant experiences in taking care of the 
child? 

8. How do you deal with the bad days? 

9. What would you say is your biggest support system? 

Parental relationship 

1 . Who noticed that there might be something different about the child first? 

2. Did both of you accept the diagnosis at the time? 

3. How did you two decided who take over what responsibility for the child? 

4. So far, has there been a shift in expectations from each other? Why do you think that is? 

5. Has there been a difference in opinion about the caretaking methods? Have there been 
any significant problem points between you two about this over the years? 


RESULTS 


The following sections describe the results of the analysis of the in-depth interviews. 


Coping Mechanism 

No. of families using the mechanism 

Internet research 

8 

Household help 

5 

Professionals 

10 

General optimism 

4 

Family and community support 

6 

Spirituality 

6 


Table 1 


Coping Mechanisms 



Internet Household Professionals General Family and Spirituality 

research help optimism community 

support 


Figure 1 - Coping mechanisms employed by the families 
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Coping Mechanisms 

The families were asked to describe the coping mechanisms they used to deal with the stress of 
parenting a child diagnosed with ASD and what their support systems comprised of (Figure 1, 
Table 1). The major coping mechanisms that the parents depended on are described below- 

Internet research - The families with access to Internet relied heavily on the information 
available on the internet. This method, while initially extremely beneficial for the parents, 
eventually turned into a roadblock. Most parents were unaware about Autism Spectrum Disorder 
and what it meant when their child was first diagnosed. The dearth of information was fixed by 
researching on the internet and availing the readily available information online. However, this 
solution to the problem of lack of information turned into another problem altogether. Suffused 
with so much information online, not all of it from legitimate sources or accurate, has led to 
increased distress among parents and conflicts with the professionals and doctors. Owing to the 
freedom of posting anything online, parents often confused opinions for expertise, which was 
counterintuitive for the treatment. Reading about ‘miracle cures’ or ‘child prodigies with ASD’ 
also led to parents holding excessive and unrealistic expectations for the capabilities of the child. 

Professionals - All parents interviewed depended heavily on professionals for the care and 
treatment of the child. While the abovementioned internet research caused clashes among parents 
and the professionals in regards to the care taking methods, all parents agreed unanimously that 
the professionals’ sessions and direction helped deal with both accepting the diagnosis and 
dealing with the pressure of parenting a child with ASD. Going to professionals regularly also 
helped put things into perspective by meeting other families under similar circumstances. Going 
to professionals also helped underline the definition of what aberrant behavior comprised of for 
each child and to affix a certain appropriate reaction for that aberrant behavior. Since children 
diagnosed with ASD function better under a specific routine and sameness, this regulation in 
reaction to specific behavior turned out to be an especially helpful coping mechanism, 
particularly on the ‘bad days’ described by the parents. It helped if the treatment was tailor made 
for the specific child and his individual needs rather than a general system to cater to every child. 

Household help - Especially in a metropolitan area like Delhi, and in cases where both parents 
were working, household help was considered essential for taking care of the autistic child. 
Despite the added expense, the parents agreed that having somebody to take care of the child 
helped them give more time to the typically developing sibling and deal with everyday pressures. 
Some mothers also reported it was easier to deal with the social stigma if they didn’t actually 
have to go out with the child personally every time. 

General optimism - In cases where the parents had a more optimistic outlook, albeit realistic at 
the same time, the coping was found to be much easier and better for the relationship between 
the members of the family. The parents reported hope for the future in terms of simple things 
like being able to function relatively independently, under minimal supervision, for an extended 
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amount of time, rather than more complex goals that other parents seemed to want like autonomy 
in everyday functioning. While this degree of optimism also depended on the severity of the 
symptoms of the child, it was generally inherent in the parents’ perspective. 

Family and community support - Families, extended families and relatives were another source 
of support for the families of the child with ASD. While initially the parents, in particular the 
mother, exhibited trepidation to entrust their child with special needs to somebody else, in most 
cases, the support was later considered to be a major boost for the coping with the child. For 
parents who lived in smaller communities, the community support was paramount. The typically 
developing siblings, especially in the case of elder sisters, also took a proactive role in taking 
over the responsibility of taking care of the child and in some cases, took special courses to learn 
how to properly deal with children with ASD. 

Spirituality - Spirituality was also mentioned as a major coping mechanism for the culture 
oriented families of India. The definition of spirituality in these cases, spanned a broad spectrum 
from holding special prayer ceremonies regularly to simply visiting temples to atone for ‘past life 
sins’. This mechanism served as a comforting ritual as well as a coping mechanism for the 
families. 

Relationship between parents 

A lot of factors contributed to the nature of relationship between parents. Interviewing the 
parents separately, rather than as a couple highlighted the gap in communication between most 
parents. The main reason for the stress in the relationship seemed to be rooted in difference in 
opinion in the caretaking methods. There was a paradox concerning the household help for the 
mothers, wherein the added expenses of having a child with ASD required both parents to work, 
but the working mothers reported even more guilt for leaving the child with household help. This 
issue of who took over the responsibility for the child was where the difference in opinion lay. 
While mothers reported a need for the household help, even with the aforementioned added guilt, 
for diffusion of responsibility, the fathers held an opinion that the mothers needed to be there 
personally for the child instead of delegating the responsibility. 


Most parents reported a shift in responsibility from the time the initial diagnosis was made to 
when this interview occurred. When first diagnosed, almost all parents reacted with denial. Even 
though the symptoms were clear enough to make a diagnosis, it was after a particular amount of 
time that the parents accepted the diagnosis. A few years after the diagnosis, the demarcation of 
roles became clear for the parents. While the parents usually mutually agreed upon the roles at 
the time, this also was a cause of rift for the parents. The mothers described it as a never-ending 
cycle of events that felt exhausting and which became another reason for the miscommunication 
between the mother and father. The parental relationship also suffered at the helm of the 
typically developing siblings. One parent usually put too much pressure on the sibling, defined as 
overcompensation by the other parent and it caused distress among the entire family. This makes 
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a vicious circle in the sense that since the routine is disrupted by the distress, the child with ASD 
stops functioning well in the lack of a system, which leads to further distress for the family. 


DISCUSSION 


The pilot study shows that the first step in coping with ASD is the acceptance of the diagnosis, 
which is in keeping with already existing research (Desai, Wertz and Patel, 2012). Culture was 
found to play a major role in the shaping of these coping mechanisms. According to a 2008 study 
by Lin, Tsai and Chang, the three core categories for coping mechanisms are adjusting to self- 
change, developing treatments for the autistic child and seeking support. This was supported by 
the data in this research which delineated customized professional help and general optimism on 
the parents’ part as one of the main coping mechanisms. Spirituality was also one of the coping 
mechanism, unsurprising in a country as rich in culture and tradition as India. Some parents 
attributed the cause of the ASD to karma as well, and it was found that spiritual practices like 
reading the scriptures of visiting the temple also formed basis of coping mechanisms. This also 
corroborates previous research which showed that positive religious coping was associated with 
better religious outcome and greater stress related growth (Tarakeshwar and Pargament, 2001). 


As expected, with previous studies showing that parental distress and ineffective coping 
mechanisms have a negative effect on family functioning and the relationship between parents 
(Gau, 2012), this study also found that parental relationship suffers and there is a family 
dysfunction in parents of a child with ASD. This distress and dysfunction was found to be rooted 
in a lack of communication between the parents. The parents usually look to each for support 
(Searing, Jean and Grainger, 2013), but parental perspective of their locus of control was usually 
found to be a pretty strong predictor of parental stress, which also affected their coping 
mechanism (Jones and Passey, 2005). In this study, however, most of the parents who could 
afford it chose to depend on household help and delegated responsibility of the child to them. 
This was also a cause of concern for the fathers who in most cases described their role as the 
breadwinner and the mother as the primary caregiver to the child. This was also a source of 
disagreement between parents. In case, however, where the parents had an optimistic outlook 
towards the future of the autistic child also reported a more complementary relation between 
them and a lesser degree of family dysfunction. 


LIMITATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The major limitation of this study is that the sampling was done in hospitals where the parents 
had access to health care providers and professionals. Another limitation is that even though the 
interviews were in depth; they still relied on the answers of the parents and not on a direct 
objective observation of day-to-day lives of the families. From the interviews, it can be 
concluded that family therapy and opening communication channels between the parents seems 
to be the best way to resolve this family dysfunction and coming up with a more streamlined 
approach towards coping with a child with ASD. The most effective coping mechanisms for the 
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families seem to be professional help, a general optimistic perspective, spirituality and access to 
accurate information. 
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ABSTRACT 


Teachers are building block of a nation. Teacher’s role is very crucial in the growth of a country 
so that there is need to assess for improvement of their skills. The present study deals with job 
satisfaction among the teachers of private and public sector educational institute of west Bengal. 
Attempts were also made to assess their level of happiness and quality of inter personal 
relationship. The sample size was 100 divided into 2 groups i.e., private sector and public sector 
teacher. Each group was consisted respondents age ranging between 25-50 years and having 
minimum 2 years of job experience and each group was further divided into two sub groups i.e. 
male (n=25) and female (n=25). The data were collected from teaching employees of several 
private and public educational institutes (higher secondary schools, colleges, universities) of 
west Bengal. It reveals that public sector employees were found to be more satisfied than the 
private sector employees in their job and the similar result was also revealed for level of 
happiness and quality of interpersonal relationship. Furthermore, significant correlation has been 
found between job satisfaction and level of happiness and between job satisfaction and 
interpersonal relationship among the teachers of private and public sector institutes of west 
Bengal. 


Keywords: Job Satisfaction, Private And Public Educational Institutes, Happiness And 
Interpersonal Relationship. 

The role of teacher is very significant in the proper development of educational construct of a 
country. A teacher is a backbone of a nation and its progress depends upon the education system. 
He acts as a coach, mentor, trainer, and guide. But his performance totally depends on the 
interaction between working environment and subjective demands. Students learning ability and 
performance are the key judgment factors of a teacher’s performance. Both Government and 
private institutes plays an important role in the growth of nation. Job satisfaction is one of the 
most important variable of a teacher which influence a student as well as whole community. It is 
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closely related to elements such as productivity, absenteeism, and turnover. The quality work has 
been done by active, dedicated and satisfied teachers. A dissatisfied teacher can never perform 
his duty adequately. 

Job satisfaction or employee satisfaction has been defined in many different ways. Some 
believe it is simply how content an individual is with his or her job, in other words, whether or 
not they like the job or individual aspects or facets of jobs, such as nature of work or supervision 
(Spector, P.E. (1997). Hulin, C. L., & Judge, T. A. (2003) believe it is not as simplistic as this 
definition suggests and instead that multidimensional psychological responses to one's job are 
involved. The concept of job satisfaction has been developed in many ways by many different 
researchers and practitioners. One of the most widely used definitions in organizational research 
is that of Locke (1976), who defines job satisfaction as "a pleasurable or positive emotional state 
resulting from the appraisal of one's job or job experiences" (p. 1304) (Locke, E. A. (1976). 
Others have defined it as simply how content an individual is with his or her job; whether he or 
she likes the job or not (Spector, P.E. (1997). 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Work satisfaction has also been researched in the public -private context. DeSantis and Durst 
(1996) found that monetary reward and personal characteristics such as educational level are 
strongly related to job satisfaction in private employees while job significance and organizational 
climate is stronger for public employees. Buelens and Broeck (2007) draw attention to 
interesting aspects of job satisfaction. They conducted an empirical research with 3723 
employees from both sectors in Belgium. The findings suggest that public employees have 
higher levels of work satisfaction because they experience less work-family conflict, they have 
fewer working hours, present less willingness to exert considerable effort on the behalf of the 
organization, and are less motivated by extrinsic rewards when compared to private sector 
employees. 

Iqbal & Akhtar (2012) compared the level of job satisfaction between male and female 
secondary school teachers in all public sector secondary school teachers working in district 
Lahore, Pakistan. Questionnaire was used for data collection and Job Satisfaction Scale for 
Teachers (JSST) was used for this purpose. One way ANOVA and t-test were applied to 
compare the satisfaction. Data analysis results showed that Female teachers were more satisfied 
with work and supervision aspects of job as compared with male teachers and also there is no 
significant difference in the job satisfaction between science & arts and urban & rural school 
teachers. 

According to Maike et al (2010)”Time is such a scarce source, flexible arrangements are a top 
indicator of work life equality and employee satisfaction.” According to Lisa (2008) “conflict 
between work and family was found to be a factor in many family problems such as depression 
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alcohol use and job satisfaction.” The balance between work and family affects every employee 
differently and the ability to manage these factors depends on the individual. Many teachers may 
be in this situation and these factors could influence their level of job satisfaction as measured in 
this survey. 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis: 

1. There is a significant difference between the private and public sector teachers regarding 
Job satisfaction, level of happiness and interpersonal relationship. 

2. There is a significant difference between the male and female teachers regarding Job 
satisfaction, level of happiness and interpersonal relationship. 

3. There will be a significant relationship between the variables (namely, job satisfaction, 
job satisfaction and level of happiness and interpersonal relationship) of private and 
public sector teachers. 

Research design: 

The present study is exploratory cum descriptive. The aim of this study is to compare the 
satisfaction level, level of happiness and the quality of interpersonal relationship between the 
teachers of private & public educational institutes. 

Sample and data: 

Subjects of the present study were selected randomly from different private and public sector 
educational institutes (higher secondary schools, colleges and universities). A total no of 50 
subjects were selected from each sector and thus the total sample size was 100 (n= 100) diving 
into two groups i.e. private sector teacher (n=50) and public sector teacher (n=50). The subjects 
of each sector was further divided into 2 sub groups (male=25 and female= 25). 

Data collection tools and measure: 

a) Job satisfaction was measured using job satisfaction scale by B.C. Muthayya (1973). 
The scale consisted of 34 items. The answer categories for each of the items were agree(A), 
not sure (NS), disagree(D) and not applicable(NA). The split-half reliability coefficient of 
the scale is 0.81. The score range is 0-68. 

b) Level of happiness was measured using oxford happiness inventory (1980s). This 
inventory consisted of 29 items and each item having four incremental levels of response, 
numbered from 0 to 3. The items receive the score same as the response given by the 
subjects, for e.g., response of 1 gets a score of 1. The higher score denotes the higher level 
of happiness. The score ranges between 0-57. The alpha reliability for the test is found to 
be 0.92. 

c) Inter-personal relationship was measured by applying interpersonal relationship 
inventory (Tilden, 1990). The scale consisted of 39 items and these items are divide into 3 
domains such as social support, reciprocity and conflict. The test retest reliability for one 2 
weeks is found to be 0.91(social support), 0.84(reciprocity) and 0.81 (conflict). 
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Statistical tool: 

Descriptive statistics and correlation statistics were done using spss (version 16.0). 


TABLES AND RESULT 


Table- lshowing the difference in mean, standard deviation and ‘t’ values between private and 
public sector teachers. (n=100, private sector teachers-50, public sector teachers-50). 


variables 

Private sector 

teachers 

Public sector 

teachers 

‘t’ values 

Level of 

significance 

mean 

Standard 

deviation 

mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Job satisfaction 

40.68 

8.68 

49.38 

4.78 

6.209** 

.000 

happiness 

59.2 

6.58 

64.12 

7.93 

3.377** 

.000 

Interpersonal 

relationship 

156.06 

6.55 

162.04 

4.91 

5.165** 

.000 


**p<0.01, *p<0.05 


Table- 2, showing the difference in mean, standard deviation and ‘t’ values between the male 
and teachers, (n-100, male=50, female=50). 


variables 

Male teachers 

Female teachers 

‘t’ values 

Level of 

significance 

mean 

Standard 

deviation 

mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Job satisfaction 

42.90 

8.50 

47.16 

7.43 

2.27** 

.00 

happiness 

63.38 

7.05 

59.94 

7.92 

2.29* 

.02 

Sense of well 
being 

161.52 

6.02 

156.58 

6.04 

4.09** 

.00 


**p<0.01, *p<0.05 


Table -3, Showing the product moment correlation coefficient values for the total group of 
male and female teachers for level of happiness and quality of interpersonal relationship with 
the level of job satisfaction (n=100). 


variables 

Correlation coefficient 

Job satisfaction - level of happiness 

.138 

Job satisfaction - interpersonal relationship 

.162 


**p<0.01, *p<0.05 


DISCUSSION 


The study focuses on the job satisfaction between the teachers of private and public educational 
institute west Bengal, India and it’s relationship to their level of happiness and quality of 
interpersonal relationship. The finding has been discussed in the light of the comparison between 
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the private and public sector teachers of west Bengal. Furthermore a comparison will be 
discussed as well on the basis of the gender difference. 

Previous results explore that public sector teacher are found to be more satisfied to their job in 
comparison to private sector teachers. In case of level of happiness and quality of interpersonal 
relationship the similar result has been found which indicates that public sector teacher are more 
happier in their life and their interpersonal relationship are better in comparison to private sector 
employees. 

The ‘t’ values has been found to be significant between private and public sector teachers for the 
variable job satisfaction, level of happiness and quality of interpersonal relationship. Thus, it 
may be sketch out that there is a significant difference between the teacher of private and public 
sector educational institute in west Bengal, India. 

On the basis of table-2 it is observed that female teachers are more satisfied to their job than that 
of male teachers but in case of level of happiness and interpersonal relationship the male teachers 
are happy to their life than the female teacher and their interpersonal relationship is more 
effective than the female teacher. Furthermore, significant gender difference has been established 
for the present study. 

Based on the correlation table it is clear that significant correlation could not be establish 
between job satisfaction and level of happiness and interpersonal relationship as well which 
indicated there is no association between job satisfaction and level of happiness and between job 
satisfaction and interpersonal relationship for the present sample of the study. 


LIMITATION OF THE STUDY: 


1. Respondent’s opinions are dynamic; they keep changing from time to time. 

2. Some of the respondents might not have given the actual information due to fear of being 
disclosed. 

3. The results are confined to only few of army camps and cannot be generalized for other 
camps. 

4. The study was conducted with the limited number of respondent due to time constraint. 

5. Study may be obsolete because of changing environment and needs. 

6. Satisfaction level to various factors may differ from person to person. 


CONCLUSION 


There does exist a significant difference between public sector teachers and private sector 
teachers of West Bengal in accordance to level of job satisfaction, level of happiness and 
interpersonal relationship and furthermore the public sector teacher are found to be more 
satisfied in their job than the private sector teachers in West Bengal. Gender difference was also 
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found in the present study. Job satisfaction, level of happiness and sense of well being are not 
significantly correlated with each other among the teachers of West Bengal. 
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ABSTRACT 


Mathematics is a compulsory subject at school level. The performance of students in 
mathematics is not satisfactory at secondary school level. Some of the factors that are attributed 
to the unsatisfactory performance include: anxiety and fear towards the subject by students, 
ineffective instructional methods, class room climate and learning environment which are not 
supportive for students’ participation. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the effect of cooperative learning strategy in 
mathematics on students’ performance from positive psychology perspective. In addition to 
performance this study also sought to find out students perception towards cooperative learning 
strategy. The sample of the study consisted of 60 students divided in to two groups of 30. In the 
experimental group cooperative learning strategy was employed while in the controlled group 
traditional instructional method was used. Scholastic achievement test and Questionnaire on 
cooperative learning was used to collect the data. Data was analysed by using statistical 
techniques including “t” test. The study supports the effectiveness of cooperative learning 
strategy in mathematics education. 


Keywords: Performance in mathematics, instructional methods, cooperative learning strategy. 

The knowledge of mathematics is indispensable for the existence of any individual and society. 
It should be visualised as a vehicle to train a student in thinking, reasoning, analyzing and 
articulating logically (National Policy on Education, 1986). But unfortunately mathematics is 
still a subject that is considered difficult and boring to many students. According National 
Curriculum Framework (NCF), 2005 a majority of children have a sense of fear and failure 
regarding mathematics. Review of the researches, surveys and reports of government and private 
organisations revealed that the performance of students in mathematics is not satisfactory 
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(Venkateshwar Rao D., 2012). Trends in International Maths and Science study (TIMSS) scores 
revealed that Indian students’ performance in mathematics is below international averages 
(Chengappa R &Maheshwari S., 2006). According to State Curriculum Framework, Andhra 
Pradesh (2011) about 35% of students is unable to perform fundamental operations in 
mathematics. 

The underachievement and unsatisfactory performance of students is primarily attributed to 
ineffective teaching methods in mathematics classroom. National Educational Commission 
(1964-66) emphasized the need for improving teaching learning methods (Ediger,M. &Bhasker 
Rao. D. 2000). According to NCF (2005) much of our learning is still individual based (although 
not individualized!). The teacher is seen as transmitting knowledge which is usually confused 
with information to children and organizing experiences in order to help children to learn. But 
interaction with teachers, with peers as well as those who are older and younger can open up 
many more rich learning possibilities. Learning in the company of others is a process of 
interacting with each other and also through the learning task at hand. 

According to Ediger, M(1998) to optimize instruction we should help students to work 
effectively with others in collaborative situations. Students need to learn to assist each other in 
the school and classroom setting; because human beings are dependent upon each other for 
survival. Cooperative learning helps to understand that goals in life can be achieved in 
cooperating with each other, rather than through dog eat dog approach. According to Public 
Report on Basic Education (PROBE) Survey (1999) children who are taught in a supportive 
environment enjoy the schooling experiences. But in the traditional instructional methods child’s 
participation in the lesson is altogether missing. Most children view learning in schools as boring 
even unpleasant and bitter experiences (Learning without Burden, 1993). Students leam 
mathematics best if they consider it as something pleasurable (Liebeck, P.1990). Students should 
be given the opportunities to interact and to share with friends through cooperative learning. 
Thus the cognitive and affective development of students in mathematics can be improved. The 
vision of NCF (2005) is children should learn to enjoy mathematics rather than fear it. They 
should see mathematics as something to talk about, to communicate through and to discuss 
among them to work together on. Positive Psychology foundation for schooling involves the 
importance of diversity of student backgrounds and opinions in the classroom. It encourages 
students to become sensitive to the ideas of people other than those from their own ethnic or age 
cohort (Synder, CR & Lopez, S.J., 2007). The positive psychology premise is to foster an 
environment which values the views and opinions of all students in the classroom. Many studies 
have shown that cooperative learning in mathematics increases achievement (Slavin, 1980), 
conceptual understanding, communication, positive peer relations, positive attitude and self- 
esteem (Leikin&Zaslavsky, 1999). It involves an element of positive interdependence, because 
students cannot leam all the content without their group members (Sharan, 1980). 
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Jigsaw cooperative learning strategy in mathematics classroom 

Cooperative learning can be defined as a classroom technique in which students work on 
learning activities in small groups and receive rewards or recognition based on their group 
performance (Slavin, 1980). There are various cooperative learning methods; ‘Jigsaw’ is one 
among them. 

Jigsaw classroom was designed by University of California - Santa Cruz professor emeritus 
Elliot Aronson. In this approach students and teachers use group based goals and the students 
from different backgrounds are placed in work units where they must share information in order 
for the group - and therefore each member - to succeed (Snyder, C.R. & Lopez, S.J., 2007). 

In jigsaw cooperative learning strategy students from different backgrounds are placed in groups 
where they share information. According to Aronson (2000) jigsaw is a cooperative learning 
strategy that enables each student to specialize in one aspect of learning unit. Students work in a 
group of 5-6 to their own learning and learning of others. Each student has part of the 
information that is important to the success of the group as a whole and thus there is strong 
motivation to include each student’s input. It teaches cooperation rather than competition 
(Synder C.R. & Lopez, S.J., 2007). Studies have shown that students learn the content along with 
respect for their fellow students. 

In Jigsaw method, students are placed in small groups and the task is divided into pieces and 
assigned to group members based on ability level (Slavin, 1980). Individuals from all groups 
with same task meet and discuss to become experts on the content. After they return to original 
groups and teach the content to other members (Sharan, 1980). All the students are expected to 
know all the pieces of content and are assessed individually (Slavin, 1980). 


METHOD 


Objectives 

The objectives of the present study are: 

1. To assess whether there is statistically significant difference in scholastic achievement 
in mathematics between students taught using jigsaw cooperative learning strategy and 
students taught using traditional methods 

2. To assess the learning experiences and perceptions of students towards jigsaw 
cooperative learning strategy in mathematics 

Hypotheses 

• There is no significant difference in scholastic achievement between students taught by 
using jigsaw cooperative learning strategy and traditional methods in mathematics 
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Research design 

This is a primary research covering sixth grade students from Semi urban schools. 

Sample 

A sample of 60 students of which 30 boys and 30girls were selected from 2 schools of Ranga 
Reddy district of Telangana state. Community wise BC’s are 27% and SC’s are 30%. The ST 
and OC are 27% and 16% respectively. 

Two stage sampling technique was followed to select the sample. In the first stage randomly 2 
schools were selected. In the second stage 30 students of sixth grade were selected randomly 
from each school. 

Research tools 

Research tools included a personal data sheet, student’s interview questionnaire and scholastic 
achievement test in mathematics. Personal data sheet was used to collect information like gender, 
community. Students’ interview questionnaires were used to gather information on learning 
experiences and perceptions of students towards jigsaw cooperative learning strategy. Scholastic 
achievement test was used to measure scholastic achievement before and after intervention. 

Procedure 

Research was conducted after taking permission from the school authorities and obtaining 
consent from the students. After fixing the tentative time schedule for the study, data were 
collected from the students. The sample was divided in to 2 matched groups of 30. In order to 
control the differences of dependent variables a pre test was given before intervention. Afteran 
intervention of 4 weeks a post test was administered to both groups. The instrument was 
validated and had reliability coefficient of 0.83. The pre test and post test was analysed using t 
test. Content analysis was used for open ended questions on jigsaw cooperative learning 

Data Analysis 

Data were analysed by using statistical techniques mean, standard deviation and ‘t’ test 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table-1, Analysis of differences in Scholastic Achievement Test in Mathematics ( Before 
Intervention) 


Group 

N 

Mean 

SD 

t value 

Experimental 

30 

14.20 

3.35 

0.882 

Control 

30 

15.76 

3.93 



As shown in the above Table 1 the experimental group had a mean score of 14.20 with Standard 
Deviation of 3.35. Students in the control group had a mean score of 15.76 with a standard 
deviation of 3.93. The ‘t’ value was 0.882 . The difference was not statistically significant 
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indicating that the groups are homogenous and suitable for the study. Hence it was possible to 
assess the difference between groups on the test scores after the intervention. 


Table - 2, Analysis of differences in Scholastic Achievement Test in Mathematics (After 
Intervention). 


Group 

N 

Mean 

SD 

t value 

Experimental 

30 

15.76 

2.68 

4.54* 

Control 

30 

12.30 

3.21 

^Significant at O.fl 

1 level of significance 


As shown in Table 2, there was statistically significant difference in the mean of mathematics 
achievement of students across experimental group and control group. Therefore, it can be 
concluded that mathematics achievement of students through Jigsaw cooperative learning 
strategy was better than mathematics achievement of students undergoing traditional instruction. 

Figure 1, Showing details on students learning experiences of jigsaw cooperative learning 

90 % 

80 % 

70 % 

60 % 

50 % 

40 % 

30 % 

20 % 

10 % 

0 % 

A B C D 

B Before intervention B After intervention 

A:Anxiety and fear towards mathematics 
B: Enjoying mathematics 

C: Feeling towards mathematics (interesting / boring) 

D: Feeling of happiness 

From the above Figure 1 it can be observed that 64% of students have anxiety and fear towards 
mathematics before intervention. The corresponding percentage after intervention was 12%. 24% 
of the students (before intervention) reported that they enjoy mathematical problem solving and 
36% of students reported that they have interest in mathematical problem solving before 
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intervention. The corresponding percentages after intervention were 83% and 78% respectively. 
37% of the students before intervention expressed that they feel happy while solving 
mathematical problems. The percentage after intervention was 79%. From the above Figure 1 it 
can be clearly observed that the intervention had positive impact on the students learning 
experiences of mathematical problem solving (like decrease in anxiety and fear of maths, increase 
in happiness and enjoyment etc.) 


Table 3, Reasons for preference to jigsaw cooperative learning strategy 


Response 

F requency-percentage 

Better understanding 

23 

Peer group discussion 

21 

Improvement in marks 

19 

Active involvement 

18 

Joy of learning 

15 

Can ask 

doubts without fear 

4 


From the above Table 3, it is evident that 23% of the students’ reported that they prefer jigsaw 
cooperative learning strategy because of better understanding.21% reported that it is because of 
peer group discussion. 19% reported that it improves marks. 18% reported that it is because of 
active involvement .15% reported that it is because of joy of learning and 4% expressed that they 
can ask doubts without fear. 


CONCLUSION: 


Mathematics educators need to recognize the importance of jigsaw cooperative learning strategy 
in the classroom. In Jigsaw cooperative learning strategy students tends to enjoy mathematics 
and this enjoyment motivates them to learn mathematics effectively. In short the present study 
suggested that learning experiences and scholastic achievement of sixth grade students in 
mathematics influenced positively by the intervention incorporating jigsaw cooperative learning 
strategy. The intervention helped the students to improve interest in mathematics, to overcome 
anxiety and fear and to score higher in scholastic achievement test. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The findings of the present study have clear implications for mathematical educators. There is a 
need to place greater emphasis on jigsaw cooperative learning strategy in mathematics learning. 


LIMITATIONS 


The findings of the present study are limited to a small sample (60) comprised of semi urban 
students of sixth grade. In order to be able to make more meaningful generalisations about the 
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intervention, further studies should focus on more heterogeneous samples (urban, semi urban and 
rural) of larger size. 
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ABSTRACT 


Alcohol and drug use disorders have devastating physical, mental, and socio-economic 
consequences not only for patients but also for their families. Their illness substantially affects 
the quality of life of other family members, including financial security, mental health, social 
networks, and productivity. So the present study was an attempt to assess the relationship 
between family interaction pattern, family burden and Quality of life among caregivers of 
individuals with alcohol dependence. This study was conducted at the Ranchi Institute of Neuro- 
Psychiatry and Allied Sciences, Ranchi. It was a cross sectional study and purposive sampling 
was used. The present study consisted of 60 caregivers of alcohol dependence, those who were 
willing to participate and those who have satisfied with inclusion and exclusion criteria have 
been included in the study. The socio demographic data sheet had been used for collecting socio 
demographic details of the caregivers of individuals with alcohol dependence. To assess the 
alcohol severity of the patient, the alcohol severity index scale was applied. Family interaction 
pattern scale, family burden interview schedule and WHO Quality of life scale were applied on 
the caregivers of individuals with alcohol dependence. The findings indicated that there is 
significant positive correlation exist between family interaction pattern, Family burden and 
quality of life among caregivers of individuals with alcohol dependence. 


Keywords: Alcohol Dependence, Caregivers, Family Interaction Pattern, Family Burden, 
Quality Of Life. 

Substance abuse/dependence causes significant harm to self, family and society as a whole and 
also it inflicts heavy cost on family and nation. These include direct and indirect cost. A drug 
addict spends heavy amount of money for his addiction. Furthermore, it can interfere with an 
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individual’s employment and productivity (Shyangwa, 2008). Indirect losses also include losses 
due to premature death of abuser either due to natural course of disease, trauma or suicide. 
Substance abuse is associated with increased risk of other diseases such as HIV, tuberculosis and 
sexually transmitted diseases. These co-morbidities lead to additional burden on family (Panda, 
2005). In addition to huge economical losses associated with substance abuse, there are many 
psychological problems faced by family members and the greatest sufferer is the woman in the 
family as a mother and/or as a wife of the substance abuser and the burden faced by the women 
is the burden of blame-blame of being responsible for the substance use, blame of hiding the 
issue from others and blame of not getting timely treatment. Thus the woman often became the 
victim of not just the substance abuser, but also society. This often led to feelings of guilt, 
depression (47 percent), anxiety (55 percent), isolation, frequent suicidal thoughts (35 percent), 
insomnia (47 percent), physical violence (43 percent) and verbal aggression (50 percent) 
(Shankardass, 2001). A study on psychopathology in children of fathers with substance use 
disorders found that preadolescent children were known to have more behaviour problems, 
depression, and anxiety (Clark, 1997). Caregiver burden is important in part because a caregiver 
who is exhausted, depressed, or physically ill may be unable to provide the quality of care 
needed to their care recipient. The relationship between caregiver burden, mental and physical 
health have been studied in great detail, the relationship between caregiver burden and alcohol 
use has largely been ignored. Alcohol use, particularly alcohol use that meets criteria for abuse 
or dependency, is a cause for concern among caregivers, as both their health and the health of 
their care recipient is at risk, particularly if they are responsible for assisting their care recipient 
with activities of daily living (Conlin, 1995 & Cooney, 1995). 


METHODOLOGY 


The present study consisted of 60 caregivers of individuals with alcohol dependence. It was a 
cross sectional study and purposive sampling techniques was used and data collected from 
outpatient and inpatient department of Ranchi institute of Neuro Psychiatry and Allied Sciences 
(RINPAS), Ranchi. Patients were selected as per ICD -10 DCR criteria. The following tools 
were used such as Socio- demographic data, GHQ-12, Severity of alcohol dependence 
questionnaire, family interaction pattern scale, family burden interview schedule and WHO 
Quality of life scale. 
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RESULTS 


Table-1: Correlation between Family Interaction Pattern and Family burden among 
caregivers of individuals with Alcohol dependence 



Family burden scale 

Financial 

burden 

Disruption 
of routine 
family 
Activities 

Disruption 
of family 
leisure 

Disruption 
of family 
interaction 

Effect 

on 

physical 

health 

of 

others 

Effect 

on 

mental 

health 

of 

others 

Family interaction pattern scale 

Reinforcement 

-.083 

-.322* 

-.314* 

-.420** 

-.558** 

.601** 

Social support 
system 

.084 

-.101 

-.220 

-.299* 

-.526** 

.519** 

Role 

.018 

-.162 

-.115 

-.291* 

-.437** 


Communication 

-.002 

-.184 

-.252 

-.340** 

-.442** 

.535** 

Cohesion 

.030 

-.131 

-.268* 

-.250 

-.339** 

.405** 

Leadership 

-.047 

.091 

-.338** 

-.286* 

-.341** 

.388** 


*Significant p< .05, **Significant p < .01. 


Table (1) shows the Correlation among scores of Family interaction pattern Scale and Family burden 
Scale of the caregivers of patients with alcohol dependent. Significant negative correlation exist 
between family interaction patterns scales domain reinforcement with disruption of routine family 
activities, disruption of routine family leisure, disruption of routine family interaction, effect on 
physical health of others and effect on mental health of others of family burden Scale(p< .05 & p < 
.01). Significant negative correlation exist between family interaction patterns scales domain social 
support system, role, and communication with disruption of routine family interaction, effect on 
physical health of others and effect on mental health of others of family burden Scale (p< .05 & p < 
.01). Significant negative correlation exist between family interaction patterns scales domain 
cohesion with dismption of family leisure, effect on physical health of others and effect on mental 
health of others of family burden Scale (p < .01). Significant negative correlation exist between 
family interaction patterns scales domain leadership with disruption of family leisure, dismption of 
routine family interaction, effect on physical health of others and effect on mental health of others of 
family burden Scale (p< .05 & p < .01). 
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Table-2: Correlation between family burden and quality of life among caregivers of 
individuals with Alcohol dependence 



WHO Quality of Life 

Physical 

health 

Psychological 

health 

Social 

relationships 

Environment 

Family Burden Scale 

Financial burden 

-.255* 

-.048 

-.075 

-.075 

Disruption of routine 
family Activities 

-.469** 

-.258* 

-.252 

-.319* 

Disruption of family 
leisure 

-.359** 

-.271* 

-.222 

-.232 

Disruption of family 
interaction 

-.362** 

-.367** 

-.229 

-.343** 

Effect on physical health 
of others 

-.277* 

-.446** 

-.353** 

-.376** 

Effect on mental health 
of others 

-.368** 

-.503** 

-.383** 

-.406** 


*Significant p< .05, **Significant p < .01. 


Table (2) shows the Correlation among Family burden Scale, and WHO QOL of caregivers of 
patients with alcohol dependent. This indicates that significant negative correlation exist between 
financial burden Scale domain financial burden with physical health of WHO QOL scale (p< 
.05). Significant negative correlation exist between financial burden Scale domain disruption of 
routine family activities and disruption of routine family interaction with physical health, 
psychological health and environment of WHO QOL scale (p< .05 & p < .01). Significant 
negative correlation exist between financial burden Scale domain disruption of family leisure 
with physical health, psychological health of WHO QOL scale (p< .05 & p < .01). Significant 
negative correlation exist between financial burden Scale domain effect on physical health of 
others and effect on mental health of others with physical health and social relationship of WHO 
QOL scale (p< .05 & p < .01). 


Table-3: Correlation between quality of life and family interaction pattern among caregivers 
of individuals with alcohol dependence 



WHO Quality of Life 

Physical 

health 

Psychological 

health 

Social 

relationships 

Environment 

Family 
interaction 
pattern scale 

Reinforcement 

.361** 

.460** 

.484** 

.455** 

Social support 

system 

.075 

.374** 

.329* 

.343** 

Role 

.022 

.279* 

.275* 

.405** 

Communication 

.061 

.314* 

.291* 

.379** 

Cohesion 

.211 

.349** 

.257* 

.330** 

Leadership 

.004 

.232 

.217 

.301* 


* Significant p< .05, ** Significant p < .01. 
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Table (3) shows the Correlation among scores of Family Interaction Pattern Scale and WHO 
QOL of the caregivers of patients with alcohol dependent. Significant positive correlation exists 
between domains of Family Interaction Pattern Scale (i.e. reinforcement with physical health, 
psychological health, social relationship and environment of WHO QOL scale (p < .01). 
Significant positive correlation exists between domains of Family Interaction Pattern Scale (i.e. 
social support system, role, communication and cohesion with psychological health, social 
relationship and environment of WHO QOL scale (p< .05 & p < .01). Significant positive 
correlation exists between domain leadership domain of Family Interaction Pattern Scale and 
environment domain of WHO QOL scale (p< .05). 


DISCUSSION 


Discussion of methodology: 

The aim of the study was to assess the relationship between family interaction pattern, family 
burden schedule and Quality of life in the caregivers of individuals with alcohol dependence. 
This study was conducted at the Ranchi Institute of Neuro-Psychiatry and Allied Sciences, 
Ranchi. It was a cross sectional study and purposive sampling was used. The present study 
consisted of 60 caregivers of individuals with alcohol dependence, those who were willing to 
participate in the study and those who have satisfied with inclusion and exclusion criteria have 
been included in the study. The socio demographic data sheet had been used for collecting socio 
demographic details of the caregivers of individuals with alcohol dependence. To assess the 
alcohol severity of the patient, the alcohol severity index scale was applied. Family interaction 
pattern scale, family burden interview schedule and WHO Quality of life scale were applied on 
the caregivers of individuals with alcohol dependence. 

Relationship between family interaction pattern, family burden and quality of life in 
caregivers of patients with alcohol dependent: 

Reinforcement shows its negative correlation with disruption of routine family activities, 
disruption of routine family leisure, disruption of routine family interaction, effect on physical 
health of others and effect on mental health of others of caregivers of patients with alcohol 
dependent. Social support system, role, and communication shows its negative correlation with 
disruption of routine family interaction, effect on physical health of others and effect on mental 
health of others. Cohesion shows its negative correlation with disruption of family leisure, effect 
on physical health of others and effect on mental health of others. Cohesion in any family 
determines the boundary alignment and could affect the emotional distance among subsystem in 
family that would ultimately result in poor cohesiveness and poor family functioning (Epstein et 
al, 1978). Leadership shows its negative correlation with disruption of family leisure, disruption 
of routine family interaction, effect on physical health of others and effect on mental health of 
others. 
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The current study result matches with the previous study done by Paparrigopoulos (2009) 
alcohol dependence may have a considerable impact on family interaction as shown by the high 
scores of burden and mild psychopathology recorded in the caregivers. Financial burden shows 
its negative correlation with physical health of quality of life of caregivers of patients with 
alcohol dependent. Quality of life reflects the health, happiness, life satisfaction and well-being 
and it influence to external and internal environment. Burden creates stress which results while 
caring any family member from chronic illness. Disruption of routine family activities and 
Disruption of routine family interaction shows its negative correlation with physical health, 
psychological health and environment of quality of life of caregivers of patients with alcohol 
dependent. Disruption of routine family leisure shows its negative correlation with physical 
health, psychological health of quality of life of caregivers of patients with alcohol dependent. 
Effect on physical health of others, and Effect on mental health of others shows its negative 
correlation with psychological health, social relationship and environment of quality of life of 
caregivers of patients with alcohol dependent. Theories of family system emphasize mutual 
relationship among functions of family, and domain affects the whole system (Bowen, 1960); 
therefore, the findings of the present study highlight a natural interdependence of family 
interaction, family burden and quality of life among caregivers of Patient with alcohol 
dependent. Among the individual family interaction pattern variables, reinforcement shows 
positive association with good physical health, psychological health, social relationship and 
environment of quality of life. Likewise social support system, role, communication and 
cohesion shows positive association with psychological health, social relationship and 
environment of quality of life. It is evident that family function regulates the flow of uninterested 
communication and the merit of communication lies in quality of expressiveness. The same thing 
applies to other functions like social support (Epstein et al., 1978) and reinforcement as well. 
Independence is also the quality that requires the support of role structuring, communication and 
quality of family interaction (Epstein et al., 1978). The current study shows significant positive 
correlation between the domains of effect on physical health of others and effect on mental 
health of others of Family burden Scale, with physical health of WHO QOL of the caregivers of 
patients with alcohol dependent. It can be explained that Caregiver burden is usually defined as 
multidimensional response to the negative appraisal and perceived strain which results from 
taking care of an ill person. It improvises the physical, psychological, emotional and functional 
health of caregivers (Parks & Novielli, 2000 & Carretero, 2009). 


CONCLUSION: 


This study found the significant positive correlation among family interaction pattern, Family 
burden and quality of life. Though small sample size was the major limitation of the study yet it 
offers useful implications in planning psychiatric social work interventions to improve the 
quality of life of caregivers while providing psycho social care to individual with alcohol 
dependence. The need of education, advice, information, counseling, motivation are essential for 
most of the care givers of individual with alcohol dependence having higher level of intensity of 
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burden. If appropriate precautions are not taken in time, the care giver’s stress level will go high 
and there may be a real danger to the both physical and mental health of the care givers that they 
may suffer from any illness very soon. Various tips are given to the care givers to balance their 
critically important care giving role with their own health and wellbeing. Emphasis should be 
laid on prevention, early diagnosis and prompt treatment for alcohol dependence. Communities 
should be educated about the consequences of alcohol dependence in terms of physical, social 
and family issues. Clinicians should also pay attention to the needs of caregivers of patients with 
alcohol dependence. 
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ABSTRACT 


Out of total sample of the study 72.7 % adolescents were homozygous and 76.7 % were 
heterozygous. Male and females of Age group 14-16 years were maximum number. Percentage 
of heterozygous males complaining somatic problems is higher, whereas percentage of 
homozygous females complaining somatic problems is high. There is significant positive 
relationship between Maladaptive coping style and somatic problems. Somatic problems emerge 
as significant predictor in variation of criterion variable somatic problems. The t values explain 
significant difference in somatic complaints among sickle cell adolescents with respect to gender 
and zygosity. 


Keywords: Adaptive and Maladaptive coping, Sickle Cell Anemia, Adolescents, Somatic 
problems. 

Sickle cell disease is a molecular hereditary hemolytic disorder of hemoglobin molecule in 
which glutei acid at position 6 of fl-polypcptidc chain of hemoglobin is replaced by another 
amino acid, valine (Ingram, 1957). It causes infection, organ failure, chronic lung disease, 
anemia, stroke and thrombosis resulted unpredictable and recurrent episodes of pain (Smith, 
1989). Sickle cell disease patients have psychosocial behavior problems, repeated absences in 
school & impaired peer relationships (Barbarin, 1994; Yang, Cepeda, Price, Shah, & Mankad, 
1994). Coping is the process of executing a potential response which is related to secondary 
appraisal (Lazarus, 1966) consist problem focused or problem solving coping and emotion 
focused coping or managing the emotional distress (Carver, Scheier & Weintraub, 1989; 
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Folkman & Lazarus, 1980). Carver, Scheier & Weintraub, 1989 developed new instrument to 
assess coping strategy of people which includes 14 various dimensions such as active coping, 
planning, suppression of competing activities, restrain coping, seeking social support 
instrumental and emotional, positive reinterpretation and growth, acceptance, turning to religion, 
focus on and venting of emotions, denial, behavioral disengagement, mental disengagement and 
alcohol-drug disengagement. These strategies were related to problems & emotional focused 
coping style. The coping strategies are stronger predictors of pain than medical status among 
sickle cell disease patients (Gil, Abrams, Philips, Thomas & Keefe, 1989). Individuals vary in 
their coping ability with somatic problems and sometimes it differs with age (McCrae, 1982) and 
sex (Hurtig & White, 1986) of the individuals. 

About 7 percent carriers of sickle cell disease / Thallasaemia in the world, out of which 2.70 
crore carriers are from India [WHO, 2006]. Earlier study shows the prevalence of Sickle cell 
anaemia in Chhattisgarh was 11 percent (Kar, 1991; Patra et al, 2011, Panigrahi, Patra & 
Khodiyar, 2014). The affected people belong to all communities (viz. OBCs, SC, ST and 
General) of Chhattisgarh and most common crisis of HbSS cases was Vaso-occlusive which was 
presented by musculo skeletal pain, abdominal pain, joint swelling, dactylities and chest pain 
(Panigrahi, Patra & Khodiyar, 2014). The occurrence of vaso-occlusive pain is higher in 
adolescents than children (Dampier, Brodecki & Neal, 2002; Platt, Thorington & Brambilla, 
1991). Somatic Pains are inevitable and has to be managed. Adolescent at the junction of 
beginning of their life suffer. Apart from medical interventions psychological Adaptation is also 
important. Therefore in the present paper an attempt is made to find out the coping strategy 
component contributing in somatic complaints. 

Aim of the Study: 

The main aim of the study was to explore the relationship between somatic problems and coping 
strategy of adolescents with sickle cell gene and to explore the difference of coping strategies 
and somatic problems between homozygous and heterozygous males & females. 


METHOD 


Participants- 

The sample of the study includes 309 adolescent SCD patients with 112 males and 197 females 
age range 1 1 to 19 years who were registered in various hospitals and health clinics of Bemetara, 
Durg, Raipur, Dhamtari, Mahasamund, Bijapur, Gariyaband, Balodabazar, Kabirdham, 
Dantewada and Bastar district of Chhattisgarh, and were selected purposively .The ethical 
approval for the present study was taken from Institutional ethics committee (IEC) for human 
research, Pt. Ravishankar Shukla University, Raipur, Chhattisgarh. 

Tools- 

The Interview-Schedule related to somatic problems and Stress Coping Scale (Janghel, 2012) 
was used to assess the coping strategy of adolescents with sickle cell disease. The, psychometric 
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properties of the stress coping scale was ascertained, internal consistency of coping scale, (a) is 
0.69. 

Procedure- 

Data was obtained using the interview-schedule and the scale by contacting the registered all 
homozygous and heterozygous sickle cell disease adolescents aged from 11-19 years of both 
sexes at various health clinics and their residence. The data was scientifically and statistically 
analyzed by using SPSS 20thversion. The results were obtained on the basis of descriptive 
analysis, linear regression analysis and independent t- test. 


RESULTS 


The results obtained as shown in the tables. It is observed from the table 1 that 76.7 % 
adolescents from the sample were heterozygous and 23.3 % were homozygous. In the 
heterozygous group 31.22 % were males and 68.78 % were females. It was also observed that 
frequency of males and females different age groups. The percentage of male heterozygous is 
highest in 17-19 age group and lowest in 11-13 age groups. Among females maximum 
percentage was in age group of 14-16 and lowest in 11-13. Among homozygous group 52.78 % 
were males and 47.22 % females. Maximum percentage of SCD adolescents of homozygous 
group was in the age range of 14-16 years. The percentage of male and female were 39.47% and 
41.16 % respectively. Percentage of male and female in other age group of homozygous is same 
in different ages. 

Observation of table 2 reveals that 90.5 % males and 76.5 females heterozygous group respond 
that they suffer from somatic problems. Among homozygous group 89.5% males and 100% 
females complain somatic problems. Overall it was observed that percentage of males with 
somatic problems is high (90.2%) in comparison to females. Further it was also observed that 
among heterozygous group 56.7 percent males complain 4-6 number of phenotypic problem 
whereas 57.6 % patients females of heterozygous group complains 1-3 number of problems. 
Among homozygous group 47.1 % of females complain 4-6 problems & 23.5 % of males 
complain 1-3 problems. 

To find out which coping strategy predicts somatic complaint. Linear regression analysis results 
from table 3 reveals that maladaptive coping styles emerge out to be significant predictor in 
relation to somatic complaints (R 2 =.045; beta= .213; t= 3.81; pc. 001). There is positive 
relationship between maladaptive coping styles, indicating higher the maladaptive coping style 
more will be the somatic complaints. 

The independent ‘t’ test computed to find out whether there is difference in coping style and 
somatic problems with respect to zygosity and gender, the results are given in table 4. It is 
revealed that there is significant difference in adaptive coping styles of male and females (t = 
2.40, p = .017). Male adolescents are higher in adaptive coping style (mean of male = 25.37 & 
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mean of females = 24.65) than females. There is significant difference in maladaptive coping 
styles of male and females (t = 3.03, p = .003). Male adolescents are higher in maladaptive 
coping style (mean of male = 17.56 & mean of females = 16.83) than females. The data revealed 
that there is significant difference in numbers of somatic problems of male and females (t = 4.74, 
p < .01). Male adolescents are higher in numbers of somatic problems (mean of male = 4.38 & 
mean of females = 2.98) than females. 

The insignificant t value observed in the table indicates that SCD adolescents do not differ in 
their adaptive and maladaptive coping style with respect to zygosity. The t value observed in the 
table revealed that there is significant difference in numbers of somatic problems with respect to 
zygosity (t = -6.71, p c.Ol) and homozygous adolescents show many complaints in comparison 
to heterozygous adolescents (mean of homozygous = 5.36, SD = 2.85 & mean of heterozygous = 
2.98, SD= 2.09). 


DISCUSSION 


There have been numerous articles on the psychological adjustment of SCD children and adult 
includes social functioning, behavior problems, Psychiatrics diagnosis and sexual functioning 
and coping (Barbarin and Christian, 1999). Gil, Williams, Thompson & Kinney, 1991 found that 
there were no significant difference between SCD phenotype and pain status, between pain 
coping status factor score of girls and boys although present study found gender differences in 
coping style score (Adaptive & maladaptive). The present study shows significant difference in 
number of somatic problems with respect to gender. Male showing large number of somatic 
problems in compares to female adolescents, which is adversely found by Barbarin & Christian, 
1999. Maladaptive coping style (self destruction, denial, substance use, behavioral 
disengagement, venting, self blame) contributes in variation of criterion variable and positive 
relationship between maladaptive coping strategy and number of somatic problems that is more 
the maladaptive coping style more will be number of somatic problems complain. Zygosity plays 
important role in number of somatic problems. Homozygous adolescents complain more 
problems in comparison to heterozygous adolescents. SCD male and females differ in their 
coping (adaptive as well as maladaptive) and number of somatic problems. Male adolescents 
shows high mean score in adaptive coping style (active coping, use of emotional support, use of 
instrumental support, positive reframing, planning, humor, acceptance and religion), maladaptive 
coping style (self destruction, denial, substance use, behavioral disengagement, venting, self 
blame) and number of somatic problems in comparison to females. Another study shows Denial 
was negatively associated with Education level and planning was positively associated. During 
SCD-related stressful events mostly women were likely to used venting, positive reframing and 
religion -based coping than man. Mostly females were more likely to use planning, seek 
emotional support and use acceptance coping style with disease than males. It means gender was 
significant associated with coping style of disease (Jonassaint, C., Jonassaint, J., Stanton, M., 
Castro, L., & Royal, C., 2010). So far as number of somatic problems and zygosity relationship 
it can be explained in terms of biological reason that is two recessive genes are found in 
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homozygous patients restraining proper oxygen supplies in the micro capillaries and veins. Male 
being more susceptible to phenotypic problem than females. It can be discussed in the light of 
female adaptability towards the problem it may be phenotypic problem in compare to males. It is 
also observed that males significantly use more adaptive and maladaptive coping style than 
females. 


CONCLUSION 


The finding of the study indicate that adolescents suffering from sickle cell disease show 
phenotypic problems on an average three to four in problems. It is also observed that adolescents 
with high somatic problems use bi in large maladaptive coping style. The homozygous sickle cell 
disease adolescents have high number of somatic problems than heterozygous sickle cell disease 
adolescents. The male patients use adaptive and maladaptive coping strategies more frequently 
and have more somatic problems than female patients. 
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TABLES 


Table 1. Zygosity of sickle cell patients with age and gender distribution. 


S.N 

Age 

group 

In 

Year 

Homozygous(72) 23.3% 

Heterozygous(237) 76.7% 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 



Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

1 

11-13 

9 

23.69 

8 

23.54 

7 

9.45 

26 

15.94 

2 

14-16 

15 

39.47 

14 

41.16 

32 

43.24 

78 

47.84 

3 

17-19 

14 

36.84 

12 

35.3 

35 

47.31 

59 

36.22 

4 

Total 

38 

52.78 

34 

47.22 

74 

31.22 

163 

68.78 


Table 2. Numbers of somatic problems occurring in sickle cell patients. 


SN 

Somatic 

complaints 

Heterozygous 

Homozygous 

Total 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 

None 

7 

9.5 

38 

23.3 

4 

10.5 

00 

0.0 

11 

9.8 

38 

19.3 

2 

Yes 

67 

90.5 

125 

76.7 

34 

89.5 

34 

100.0 

101 

90.2 

159 

80.7 


Range 


1 

1-3 

25 

37.3 

72 

57.6 

8 

23.5 

8 

23.5 

33 

32.7 

80 

50.3 

2 

4-6 

38 

56.7 

50 

40 

5 

14.7 

16 

47.1 

43 

42.6 

66 

41.5 

3 

7-9 

4 

6 

3 

2.4 

17 

50 

8 

23.5 

21 

20.8 

11 

6.9 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11.8 

2 

5.9 

4 

4.0 

2 

1.3 


Total 

67 

100 

125 

100 

34 

100 

34 

100 

101 

100.0 

159 

100.0 
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Table 3. Correlation and Regression between Somatic Symptoms and Coping Strategy 


Correlation 

SN 

Coping Strategies 

Somatic complaints 


Mean 

SD 

Correlation 

(r) 

P-value 

1 

Adaptive coping 

24.9 

2.59 

-.014 

.405 

2 

Maladaptive coping 

17.09 

2.14 

.213 

.000 

Linear Regression 

SN 

Coping Strategies 

Somatic complaints 


Predictors 

R 2 Change 

B- coefficient 

t-value 

Significance 

1 

Maladaptive coping 

.045 

.213 

3.81 

.000 








R- = .045 

F (1,307) =14.55; pc.001 


Table 4. Independent samples t-Test of zygosity, gender with coping style & Somatic problems 


SN 

Coping style / somatic Problem 

Variables 

Mean 

SD 

t- value 

Significance 

1 

Adaptive Coping 

Heterozygous 

24.8 

2.65 

- 

- 

Homozygous 

25.2 

2.38 

-1.11 

.268 

Male 

25.37 

2.39 

- 

- 

Female 

24.65 

2.68 

2.40 

.017 

2 

Maladaptive Coping Style 

Heterozygous 

17.10 

2.12 

- 


Homozygous 

17.06 

2.22 

.122 

.903 

Male 

17.56 

1.93 

- 

- 

Female 

16.83 

2.21 

3.03 

.003 

3 

Numbers of Somatic Problems 

Heterozygous 

2.92 

2.09 

- 

- 

Homozygous 

5.36 

2.85 

-6.71 

.000 

Male 

4.38 

2.58 

- 

- 

Female 

2.98 

2.33 

4.74 

.000 


NS = Not Significant 
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ABSTRACT 


There is much interest in, whether death anxiety may explain the wide variability in the disease 
course of patients infected with Human Immunodeficiency Virus (HIV). This paper examines 
whether death anxiety varies across Asymptomatic Acute HIV condition, Clinically 
Symptomatic Condition and AIDS Indicator Condition. A cross sectional research design is 
employed and participants were grouped as having asymptomatic, clinically symptomatic and 
AIDS according to case definitions established by the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. The data is obtained from 480 participants on the level of death anxiety and it is 
analysed with reference of their disease progression from HIV to AIDS. A one way ANOVA 
statistics indicated that Asymptomatic acute HIV condition, Clinically symptomatic HIV 
condition and AIDS indicator groups were significantly differ in the level of death anxiety. A 
Tukey’s HSD post-hoc test indicated that clinically symptomatic acute HIV condition group had 
exhibited higher level of death anxiety than asymptomatic acute HIV condition group and lower 
level of death anxiety compared to AIDS indicator group. By knowing the varied level of death 
anxiety across disease progression the tailor made interventions can be planned. 


Keywords: Human Immune Virus, Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome, Disease progression, 
Death-anxiety. 


The Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS) reported on 2015 World AIDS 
day that an estimated 369 lakh people are living with Human Immune deficiency Virus (HIV) 
infection worldwide (end 2014). There were 20 lakh people became newly infected with HIV 
(end 2014) and 12 lakh people died from AIDS-related causes worldwide. India is in third place 
where more number of people living with HIV in the world — 21 lakh at the end of 2013 — and 
accounts for about 4 out of 10 people living with HIV and India accounts for 51% of all AIDS- 
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related deaths in the region. In India, though the numbers of new HIV infections declined by 
19%, still accounted for 38 % of all new HIV infections in the county, this shows the severity of 
HIV disease still exist in our country. 

Over the past 30 years medical and mental health professionals have progressively found 
themselves working with individuals and families affected by AIDS disease. As reported by 
Thomason, Bachanas and Campos (1997) cognitive behavioural therapists have the prospect to 
help persons with HIV+ to learn coping skills, admit physical limitations and keep up supportive 
relationships to get better quality of life. With the help of medical treatments and psychological 
assistance, a large percentage of these individuals have been able to lead otherwise healthy lives 
for many years. In improving the mental health and quality of life of HIV infected people, it’s 
important to know the nature of progression of disease from HIV to AIDS. 

Stages and Physical Manifestations of HIV/ AIDS 

HIV is a virus that infects white blood cells, mainly CD4 cells which are important parts of the 
immune system. The virus gradually destroys CD4 cells, reduces the performance of immune 
system functioning, disabling the body from resistance off infections and disease. The 
progression of disease from HIV to AIDS can be understood in three stages. 

Asymptomatic Period: 

In this stage, people who are infected with HIV experience no symptoms of the disease but 
remain capable of transmitting it to others. Procedural HIV testing for the presence of antibodies 
to HIV is the only way for the person to know if they are infected. The asymptomatic period 
lasts more or less from five to eight years. During this period the virus slowly infects and 
destroys CD4 cells. After a number of years, the collective loss of CD4 cells disables the body 
from fighting off infections and diseases. The average CD4 cell count in healthy person is 
around 1,000. Symptoms normally do not develop until a person’s CD4 count is less than 
300. Severe problems develop when the CD4 count goes below 100. Blood counts are routinely 
performed to monitor the progression of the disease. 

Early Symptomatic HIV Infection: 

First symptoms of immune system impairment become evident during the early symptomatic 
stage of infection. This period is also referred to as AIDS-related complex (ARC). The 
symptoms and conditions that develop during this period look like but are not as severe as 
symptoms that define the diagnosis of AIDS. 

Late Symptomatic HIV infection (AIDS): 

Occurs approximately eight years after the time of infection. AIDS defining conditions are 
opportunistic infections or tumours and a CD4 cell count below 200. During this period neuro- 
psychological complications frequently develop. AIDS Dementia Complex (ADC) is the most 
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common neurological complication of AIDS and is defined as universal cognitive dysfunction 
due to brain infection caused by HIV. Cognitive impairment is usually characterized by mental 
slowing and problems in memory and attention. 

A review of the literature demonstrates that frequent contributions in the severity of emotional 
disturbances in persons at different stages of AIDS illness. Ammassari et al. (2004) reported that 
anxiety and depression are the most common psychological symptoms reported by persons with 
HIV. Baer, Dwyer and Le witter- Koehler (1988) shown that persons with HIV as a whole suffers 
from a high levelof subjective distress such as anxiety, fear, depression, desperation, suicidal 
ideation and guilt. Hintze, Templer, Cappelletty and Frederick (1993 Reported that higher death 
anxiety and death depression were most highly correlated with rate of anxiety, trait anxiety, and 
depression. From the above studies it is understood that Death anxiety, suicidal ideation and guilt 
are common among HIV infected people. Hedge and Sherr (1995)says that many studies 
examining psychological disturbances in the said population have failed to utilize appropriate 
controls, classify symptomatic patients by severity of illness or provide asymptomatic 
comparison groups. This shows that there are considerable problems in examining the 
Psychological disturbances of HIV infected people. 

The careful review of literatures indicates that one of the most commonly cited psychological 
sequelae of HIV/AIDS is anxiety regarding death due to the illness (i.e., death anxiety; DA) and 
its related psychological experiences. Miller, Lee and Henderson (2012) conducted a systematic 
review of the empirical literature and meta-analysis to answer certain questions concerning 
correlates of Death anxiety in persons with HIV/AIDS and important factors that may help 
explain variability in effect size estimates, The meta-analysis included 18 studies (N = 1,757) 
examining Death anxiety in adults with HIV/AIDS, findings report a small-to-medium effect of 
HIV/AIDS diagnostic status on DA, which was moderated by duration since diagnosis and by 
relation to the advent of highly active antiretroviral therapy. Their results have also shown a 
small effect of illness-related symptoms on DA, which was moderated by participant’s age, 
Social support and intrinsic religiosity were modest protective factors but results indicated that 
extrinsic religiosity may exacerbate or be exacerbated by DA. Over all, the results of their study 
indicated that a medium-to-large relation between psychological symptoms and DA. 

There is much interest in, whether death anxiety may explain the wide variability in the disease 
course of patients infected with HIV. Perry, Jacobsberg, Fishman, Frankes, Bobo and Jacobsberg 
(1990) reported that both sero-positive and sero-negative subjectsexhibited high levels of 
psychological disturbances prior to notification of HIV status. After they know the results, the 
sero-negative population experienced a reduction of symptomatology but the sero-positive 
group remained at high elevations of emotional distress when measured 10 weeks after 
notification. In contrast to these findings, Jadresic, Ricco, Hawkins, Wilson, and Thompson 
(1994) reported that subjects testing positive initially reported increased psychopathology but 
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experienced a significant reduction of symptoms after six months. Franks, Tempter, Cappelletty, 
& Kauffman (1987) studied males afflicted with AIDS, and found greater death anxiety among 
persons with AIDS when compared to HIV negative controls. ARC and asymptomatic patients 
were not represented in this study. Research on death anxiety in the HIV population suffers from 
severe methodological flaws. 

Furthermore knowledge is required to know how factors associated with survival among people 
living with HIV/AIDS which can provide useful Information on emerging issues to public health 
agencies for use in developing more effective prevention and treatment services, as well as 
evaluating public health interventions aimed at reducing morbidity and mortality among people 
with HIV/AIDS. 

Limited studies have been conducted on death anxiety among people living with HIV/AIDS and 
none of the studies have been carried out across by considering all the three stages, namely 
Asymptomatic acute condition, Clinical symptomatic condition and AIDS indicator condition. 
There may be significant differences among people in their Psychological conditions across three 
stages of HIV/AIDS. Consequently the level of death anxiety also may vary accordingly among 
these three groups. By knowing that attempts can be made to reduce the level of death anxiety 
and interns improve their mental health. Hence the present study aimed at studying the level of 
death anxiety among asymptomatic acute HIV group, clinically symptomatic condition group 
and AIDS indicator Condition group. 

Problem 

• To study whether the death anxiety increases across disease progression from HIV to 
AIDS. 

Hypotheses 

• Clinically symptomatic acute HIV Condition group exhibits higher level of death anxiety 
compared to asymptomatic acute HIV condition group. 

• Clinically symptomatic acute HIV condition group exhibits higher level of death anxiety 
compared to AIDS indicator condition group. 


METHOD 


The study employed a cross sectional research design in knowing the level of death anxiety 
across HIV/AIIDS disease progression. Death anxiety operationalized by the participants’ 
responses to death anxiety scale and HIV phase i e Asymptomatic, Symptomatic and AIDS 
indicator groups as classified in Center for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC). 
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Participants 

The study consisted the total participants 480 People Living with HIV/AIDS (PLWHA). The 
purposive convenient sampling technique was used to select participants representing the three 
stages of HIV/AIDS disease progression namely- asymptomatic acute HIV group (N=160), 
clinically asymptomatic condition group (N=160) and AIDS indicator Condition group (N=160). 
The participants were drawn from community care centers like SNEHADHAN, SUPPORT, 
ACCEPT, KNP+, which are situated in and surround Bangaluru city and also PLWHA who 
comes for ART treatment for District ART centers and link ART centers in Karnataka. 

Inclusion criteria 

• People who have been medically diagnosed as HIV+ve. 

• People who are able to respond (those who are not in chronicle condition) to the 
questionnaires. 

• Both men and women in the age group of 20-45 years. 

Classification of groups 

Persons were classified as having HIV/AIDS according to case definitions established by the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (Guidelines for national human immunodeficiency 
virus case surveillance including monitoring for human immunodeficiency virus infection and 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, 1999) HIV-infected persons with a documented Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention AIDS-defining event [i.e., diagnosis of an opportunistic 
illness (01) or CD4 count < 200 cells/pL] were categorized as having been diagnosed with AIDS 
in the calendar event the earliest known AIDS defining event and CD 4 count <500 /pL were 
categorized as having been diagnosed with symptomatic acute HIV condition and CD4 count 
>500 cells /pL were categorized as having been diagnosed with asymptomatic acute HIV 
condition. 

Measures 

1. Information Schedule: This schedule was developed to elicit detailed information 
regarding age, gender, educational level, occupational status, and three stages of HIV (obtained 
from medical officials/Competent ART counselors), duration of living with HIV and other 
demographic details. 

2. Death Anxiety Scale (DAS): This scale was developed by Dr. (Mrs.) Vijayalaxmi 
Chouhan and Dr.(Mrs.) Gayatri Tiwari (1971) and it has 20 items. The DAS items reflect a wide 
range of life experiences such as fear of sickness, death, painful death, the future, sight of dead 
body, anxiety at thought of death, life after death, etc. 

DAS has been tested for reliability by the authors using split-half reliability for full length, the 
reliability coefficient was 0.93, besides face validity as all items of the scale are concerned with 
the variable under focus, the scale has high content validity. It is evident from the assessment and 
rating of the judges/experts that items of the scale are directly related to the concept of death 
anxiety. In order to determine validity from the coefficient of reliability (Garrett), the reliability 
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index was calculated. The later has indicated high validity on account of being 0.74. An 
individual with a high score i.e. above (M+l SD) may be considered to have very high level of 
death anxiety, symptomatic of such high state. He/she likely to have a disruptive and interfering 
influence and may be in need of counselling or psychotherapy. The low score i.e. below (M-l 
SD) would represent especially “normal” individuals with moderately good drive to stimulate 
performance without any interference of the kind of anxiety under focus. 

Procedure 

After finalizing the information schedule and assessment techniques the subjects who were 
fulfilled the criteria were met personally. The purpose of assessment was explained to them on 
obtaining their consent then the assessment sessions are planned. In Order to facilitate the 
smooth conduct of interview, first the patients who are visiting the ART centers were taken for 
the study. Depending on the availability of leisure time and health condition of the subjects the 
interviews were held. The assessment was conducted in absolute privacy. To maximize 
frankness the subjects were assured of confidentiality and anonymity of responses and 
information revealed during the sessions. 

The assessment was done on an individual, one to one basis with the researcher administering all 
the questionnaires personally. The information schedule and questionnaire was individually 
administered and subject’s responses were noted down. 

Items were repeated in case of difficulty in comprehending them. The same procedure is 
followed for both literate and illiterate subjects each session lasted for approximately 10 to 20 
minutes and sessions were further continued till the full relevant data is gathered. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


Keeping in view the objectives of the study, in order to find out the significant mean differences 
among three groups belongs to asymptomatic acute HIV condition group, clinically symptomatic 
Condition group and AIDS indicator group one way ANOVA is calculated and in continuation of 
the statistical analysis to find out the significant mean difference between paired groups, Tukey’s 
post hoc analysis was calculated and the obtained results have been shown. 
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Table 1, Shows the mean, standard deviation and ANOVA statistic son death anxiety among 
three groups belong to Symptomatic acute HIV group, clinically symptomatic HIV group and 
AIDS indicator group. 


Variable 

Death Anxiety 




N 

Mea 

n 

SD 

F 

P 

Asymptomatic acute HIV group 

160 

9.71 

2.58 

88.66 

.001 

Symptomatic acute HIV group 

160 

11.6 

2 

2.17 

AIDS indicator group 

160 

13.0 

4 

1.92 

Total 

480 






Table 1 shows the mean score and standard deviation on death anxiety of asymptomatic acute 
HIV group, symptomatic acute HIV group and AIDS indicator group. Symptomatic acute HIV 
group has obtained greater mean score (M=11.62, SD=2.17) on death anxiety compared to 
asymptomatic acute HIV group (M=9.71, SD=2.58) and AIDS indicator group has obtained 
greater mean score (M=13.04, SD=1.92 ) compared to symptomatic acute HIV group. In 
comparing significant mean differences between groups ANOVA is calculated and the obtained 
F (2, 477) = 88.66, p < .01. As the p value is lesser than the .01 indicating high level of 
significance. Therefore, it can be said that the AIDS indicator condition group has revealed 
greater level of death anxiety compared to the asymptomatic acute HIV group and symptomatic 
acute HIV condition group. 


Table 2, Shows the multiple comparisons of three groups on death anxiety using Post hoc 
Tukey’s HSD test 


HSD 

Multiple comparison 


Phase (I) 

Phase (J) 

Mean difference 

(I-J) 

Std.err 

or 

P 

Asymptomatic 

Symptomatic 

-1.91 

.25 

.001 


AIDS 

-3.33 

.25 

.001 

Symptomatic 

Asymptomatic 

1.91 

.25 

.001 


AIDS 

-1.41 

.25 

.001 

AIDS 

Asymptomatic 

3.33 

.25 

.001 


Symptomatic 

1.41 

.25 

.001 


Post hoc analyses were conducted given the statistical significant omnibus ANOVA test, 
specifically Tukey’s HSD test were conducted to find out on all possible pair wise contrast. 
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Group 1 (asymptomatic acute HIV condition group; M = 9.71,SD =2.58), and group 2 (clinically 
symptomatic acute HIV condition group; M=11.62, SD=2.17) and group 1 and group 3 (AIDS 
indicator group; M= 13.04, SD =1.92). The pairs of groups were found to be significantly 
different (p < .01). 


HYPOTHESES TESTING 


The formulated hypothesis 1 that clinically symptomatic acute HIV Condition group exhibits 
higher level of death anxiety compared to asymptomatic acute HIV condition group and the 
results indicating statistically significant mean differences. Hypothesis 2 which stated that 
clinically symptomatic acute HIV condition group exhibits higher level of death anxiety 
compared to AIDS indicator condition group, though the mean differences are statistically 
significant, but the Symptomatic condition group had exhibited lower level of death anxiety 
compared to AIDS indicator group. Hence there is no sufficient evidence to support H2.The 
overall findings showed that the level of death anxiety across disease progression has been 
increased. 


DISCUSSION 


A review of the literature demonstrates frequent contradictions in the severity of emotional 
disturbances in subjects at different stages of HIV illness. The objective of the paper is to 
examining whether death anxiety varies across Asymptomatic Acute HIV condition, Clinically 
Symptomatic Condition and AIDS Indicator Condition group. Past research (Hintze et al., 1993) 
has also provided strong evidence for the existence of death anxiety in the HIV population. 

The findings revealed that the level of death anxiety considerably varies across disease 
progression from HIV to AIDS and it clearly found that symptomatic acute HIV condition group 
has greater level of death anxiety compared to asymptomatic HIV acute condition group. A 
previous study conducted by Jadresic, Ricco, Hawkins, Wilson, and Thompson (1994); Catania, 
Turner, Choi, and Coates (1992) supports the present findings. 

A study conducted by Kurdek and Siesky (1990) reported the contrast findings for the present 
findings. That study was the first study to utilize sero-negative controls, reporting that 
asymptomatic subjects demonstrated worse psychological functioning when compared to 
symptomatic and sero-negative controls. These asymptomatic subjects reported greater death 
anxiety, psychological distress and lower optimism despite the worse health profile exhibited by 
the symptomatic group. Data from symptomatic patients in this study were analysed as a whole 
and were not classified into AIDS of AIDS Related Complex (ARC). This study also utilized a 
small sample size. Both of these critiques of the methodology limit the power of these findings. 

Another finding of this study in relation with the H2 is that AIDS indicator group has 
significantly greater level of death anxiety compared to asymptomatic and symptomatic acute 
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HIVcondition groups. A previous study conducted by Franks, Templer, Cappelletty, & 
Kauffman (1987); Hayslip, Luhr, and Beyerlein (1991) found similar results. 

Symptomatic acute HIV condition group exhibits greater level of death anxiety because, they 
may experience more stigmas due to observable physical symptoms of disease in their body 
compare to asymptomatic acute HIV condition group. In the view points of Jadresicet. al 
(1994)symptomatic acute HIV condition group has greater level of death anxiety as they 
experience symptoms of the disease; First symptoms of immune system dysfunction become 
evident during the early symptomatic stage of infection. This period is also referred to as AIDS- 
related complex (ARC). The symptoms and conditions that develop during this period similar 
but are not as severe as symptoms that define the diagnosis of AIDS. AIDS indicator group 
exhibits greater level of death anxiety as they experience greater amount Psychopathology may 
be one of the reason and Templer (1976) also pointed out that Psychiatric patients and persons 
who demonstrate significant levels of psychopathology exhibit elevated levels of death anxiety. 


IMPLICATIONS 


This study provided some important implications. First, the findings are directly useful to the 
targeted population that, by knowing their level of death anxiety across disease progression i.e. 
asymptomatic HIV condition group, Symptomatic acute HIV condition group and AIDS 
indicator group attempts can be made to reduce the level of death anxiety and interns improve 
their mental health. Second, the findings may use for further research in knowing associated 
factors with death anxiety across disease progression. Third, these findings may be used in 
planning interventional programs to enhance the quality of life of the targeted population. 


CONCLUSION 


The death anxiety increases across disease progression from HIV to AIDS. 
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Mayer and Salovey in 1997 defined Emotional Intelligence as the ability to perceive accurately, 
appraise, and express emotion; the ability to access and/or generate feelings when they facilitate 
thought; the ability to understand emotion and emotional knowledge; and the ability to regulate 
emotions to promote emotional and intellectual growth. 

Quality of life: As per Research unit of Toronto University, it is the degree of enjoyment to 
important possibilities of one’s life. The possibilities are the opportunities and limitations an 
individual has in their life which reflect the interaction of personal and environment factors. The 
enjoyment has two components- experiencing the satisfaction and achieving some characteristic. 
They identified three domains which are: Being, Belonging, and Becoming. Being includes - 
Physical, Psychological and Spiritual being; Belonging includes - Physical, Social and 
Community; Becoming includes - Practical, Leisure and Growth. 

Anil K choubey, Santosh. K. Singh and Rakesh Pandey conducted a study on role of emotional 
intelligence in stress and health. The study was conducted on 209 adults from different 
occupations in the age group of 21-50 yrs and found that emotional intelligence is associated 
with better health and lower stress level. Among the dimensions of emotional intelligence, ability 
to manage emotion in self was found to be the best predictor of stress and health. 

Austin, Saklofske, & Egan conducted a study on Emotional intelligence and psychological well- 
being and found it was positively correlated like life satisfaction and happiness, while 
associations with measures of mental ill-health such as depression, stress and loneliness have 
been found to be negative. Positive associations of El with higher levels of self rated physical 
health have also been reported by researchers. 

He also found that there was a correlation between emotional intelligence and personality traits, 
health and well-being 
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In a cross sectional quantitative study to investigate the extent to which emotional labour and 
emotional intelligence are associated with well-being and job-stress among a group of Australian 
community nurses. It was found that the moderating role of emotional intelligence was 
evaluated as a key factor in the rescue of healthcare workers from job-stress, thus increasing job 
retention. The subjects were Australian community nurses (n = 312) reported on their perceived 
emotional labour, emotional intelligence and their levels of well-being and job stress using a 
paper and pencil survey. Results support the hypothesis that both emotional labour and emotional 
intelligence have significant effects on nurses’ well-being and perceived job- stress. Thus it is 
found that Emotional intelligence plays a moderating role in the experience of job-stress. 

Sathya Kumar, J.; Iyer, Vidya Rajaram conducted an exploratory study to find the correlation 
between Emotional Intelligence and Quality of Work-Life among Employees in the Educational 
Institutions as it is one sector of employment where it is said quality of work life at times is very 
challenging. The sample consisted of individuals employed in various academic institutions in 
and around Madurai. Questionnaires were administered to assess their level of emotional 
intelligence and the quality of work life as perceived by them. Using the statistics it was seen that 
there exist a positive correlation between the emotional intelligence and the quality of work life 
of the individuals. Difference was also found among teaching and non teaching staffs. 


NEED OF THE STUDY: 


With the increase in the demand of nurses all over the world especially increasing demand for 
Indian nurses have led to increase in the numbers of Nursing college. Thus the faculties of 
nursing need to be emotionally stable and intelligent which in turn will affect on their quality of 
life. Keeping this aspect in view the present study was taken up for research. 

Problem statement: 

A study to assess the relation between emotional intelligence and quality of life among nursing 
faculties from selected colleges of Pune City. 

Objectives: 

• To assess the emotional intelligence level among the nursing faculties from selected 
colleges of Pune City 

• To assess the quality of life among the nursing faculties from selected colleges of Pune 
city 

• To find the relation between emotional intelligence and quality of life 

• To find an association between selected demographic variables and quality of life. 

• To find an association between selected demographic variables and emotional 
intelligence. 
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Assumptions: 

• There will be correlation between quality of life and emotional intelligence. 

• The qualification will show association with emotional intelligence 


MATERIAL AND METHODS: 


Research methodology: Research Approach was quantitative approach; Research Design was 
Exploratory Survey design; Target Population - Nursing faculties; Sampling techniques - Non 
probability - Purposive sampling technique; Sample - Nursing faculties from selected colleges 
of Pune city who fulfil the inclusion criteria. Sample size - 121; Inclusion Criteria - Nurses 
willing to participate in the study and exclusion criteria - Nurse faculties with one of experience 
after the basic training. 

The tool consists of 3 sections. Section I consists of demographic data with 8 questions. The 
section II consists of self reported emotional intelligence questionnaire with 50 questions which 
are further divided into 5 dimensions and section III consists of quality of life questionnaire with 
26 questions covering all the four domains as given by WHO. The score obtained are further 
categorized into adjectives like needs improvement, strength, good, and fair. 

The reliability of the tool was found to be r = 8.4 using Guttmann’s split half methods when 
carried out on 25 subjects. 

After formal permission, pilot study was done on 25 subjects and was found to be feasible The 
main study was conducted from Dec 2015 to Mid of Feb 2016. 


RESULTS: 


Section I - Demographic data in frequency and percentage 
Section II - Emotional Intelligence distribution 
Section III - Quality of life Distribution 

Section IV - Correlation between Emotional Intelligence and quality of Life 

Section V - Association of demographic variables with emotional intelligence and quality of Life 
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Section I: Demographic Data 



Fig 1 Demographic data - Age of the subjects in percentage, N=121 


The figure one shows the age distribution in percentage and maximum subjects under study were 
in the group of 30 - 40 years with 48% and minimum subjects were in the group of more than 
50Yrs of age with 2 %. 


Qualification in Percentage N = 121 


BSC 


■MSC 


■PhD 



Fig 2 Demographic Data - Qualification of the subjects in percentage, N =121 


Figure Two shows the distribution of the subjects based on their professional qualification. 
Maximum subjects qualification was B Sc Nursing with 61.98percentage and minimum subjects 
were Ph D in nursing with0.82 percentage. 
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Table 1: Demographic data in frequency and percentage, N = 121 


Demographic Data 

Frequency (J) 

Percentage (%) 

Gender 



Male 

7 

5.78 

Female 

114 

94.21 

Family type 



Nuclear 

92 

76.03 

Joint 

29 

23.96 

Religion 



Hindu 

72 

59.5 

Christian 

44 

36.36 

Others 

3 

2.47 

Muslims 

2 

1.65 


Above table gives information regarding the demographic data of the subjects, shows that 
maximum subjects were female with 94.21percentage; regarding their family type maximum 
were from nuclear family with 76. 03 percentage; in the religion maximum were Hindu with 59.5 
percentage and 1.65 percentage were Muslims. 

Table 1: Demographic data in frequency and percentage (Cont..,) N = 121 


Demographic Data 

Frequency (f) 

Percentage (%) 

Income of the family 



10 - 50000 

54 

44.62 

50 - 100000 

36 

29.75 

10-150000 

11 

9.09 

>150000 

20 

16.52 

Position 



Clinical Instructor 

28 

23.14 

Tutor 

40 

33.05 

Lecturer 

44 

36.36 

Asst professor 

8 

6.61 

Professor 

1 

0.82 


Regarding the family income of the subjects family maximum subjects had their income range in 
10000 to 50,000 with 44.62 percentage and minimum had 100000 - 150000 per month as their 
income with 9.09 percentage. In respect to their position in the teaching college, maximum were 
in the lecturers post with 36.36 percentages and minimum were professor with 0.82 percentages. 
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Section II 

Table 2. Distribution of emotional Intelligence Score. N=121 


Emotional 

Intelligence 

Categories 

Frequency 

(/) 

Percentage (%) 

Grading 

1 - 15 M - work on it 
16 - 30M - Needs attention 
31 - 50M - Strength 

Self 

awareness 

Needs attention 

12 

9.91 

Strength 

109 

90.08 

Managing 

emotion 

Needs attention 

23 

19 

Strength 

98 

80.99 

Motivating 

oneself 

Needs attention 

12 

9.91 

Strength 

109 

90.08 

Empathy 

Needs attention 

7 

5.78 

Strength 

114 

94.21 

Social 

Skills 

Needs attention 

6 

4.95 

Strength 

115 

95.04 


In the study it was found that maximum faculties had the best grades in emotional intelligence 
which looks at 5 aspects of emotional intelligence. The aspects are self awareness, managing 
emotions, motivating oneself, empathy and social skills. The grading was into 3 categories which 
were: work on it, needs attention and Strength. The results are as above in the table. Around 6% 
and 5% of the subjects needs to pay attention in regard to empathy and social skills respectively. 
In managing emotions 19 percentage of subject needs to pay attention towards it 


Section III 

Quality of Life in percentage 
N = 121 

88 85 89 


7 " 



Good Best 

Good Best 

Good Best 

Good Best 

QOL 

Physical Domain 

Psychological 

Social Domain 

Environmental 



Domain 


Domain 



Fig 3: Quality of life of the subjects in percentage, N- 121 
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With regard to Quality of life (QOL) it was found that 6-15 percent needs to work more in all 
the domains of quality of life. The maximum scores were found to be in social domain, followed 
by environmental, physical domain and psychological domain. 


Section IV 

Table 3: Correlation between emotional intelligence and quality of Life N- 121 


Variables 

Mean 

Median 

St Dev 

Correlation 

Emotional Intelligence 

60.5 

60.5 

51.51 

0.993805 

Quality of Life 

60.5 

60.5 

49.99 


The table three shows that the correlation between emotional intelligence and quality of life 
is r = 0.993805which is highly significant. 


Section V 

Table 4 Association of demographic data with Emotional intelligence and Quality of Life 


N= 121 


Demographic variables 

Physical Domain 

Chi-square 

DF 

p value 

Good 

Best 

/ 

/in % 

/ 

/in % 

Income 
of the 
family 

10000- 50000/- 

11 

18.03 

50 

81.97 

9.255 

2 

0.01* 

50001 - 100000/- 

0 

0.00 

30 

100.00 

> 100001 

1 

3.33 

29 

96.67 










Demographic variables 

Socia 

Domain 

Chi-square 

DF 

p value 

Good 

Best 

/ 

/in % 

/ 

/in % 

Age in 
years 

20-30Yrs 

5 

9.43 

48 

90.57 

4.008 

1 

0.045* 

Above 30 Yrs. 

1 

1.47 

67 

98.53 

Income 
of the 
family 









10000- 50000/- 

6 

9.84 

55 

90.16 

6.21 

2 

0.045* 

50001 - 100000/- 

0 

0.00 

30 

100.00 




> 100001 

0 

0.00 

30 

100.00 













Demographic variables 

Environmental Domain 

Chi-square 

DF 

p value 

Good 

Best 

/ 

/in % 

/ 

/in % 

Income 
of the 
family 

10000- 50000/- 

8 

13.11 

53 

86.89 

6.21 

2 

0.045* 

50001 - 100000/- 

0 

0.00 

30 

100.00 

> 100001 

4 

13.33 

26 

86.67 
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Table four shows the association of demographic variables with quality of life and emotional 
intelligence. It was found statistically, there was no association of demographic variables with 
emotional intelligence . However there was association of Quality of life with demographic 
variables which can be seen in the table There was an association between income of the family 
with the physical domain with p values at 0.01; In social domain there was association with age 
and income of the family with p value 0.045 each; Environmental domain also showed 
association with the income of the family with 0.045, the p value. No other variables were found 
to be associated with any of the domain of the quality of life. 


DISCUSSION: 


The study conducted by Jennifer C H Min on tour guides emotional intelligence in relation to 
demographic variables indicates that there were differences between the individuals' El in 
relation to the variables of gender and length of service. Where as in the present study we found 
no association between El and demographic data but the Quality of life was associated with age 
and Income of the family. 


IMPLICATIONS: 


This tool may be of some use while inducting students into nursing profession. The nursing 
faculties also should consider the emotional intelligence into consideration while dealing with 
the students. Many more research should be conducted in this subject. Emotional intelligence 
should be included into the curriculum of the nursing students to encourage the importance of it 
in our daily living. 
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ABSTRACT 


The aim of the research was to determine the effect of life satisfaction on suicidal ideation for 
both male and female undergraduate students. Data were collected from 120 students (60 male 
and 60 female) who were purposively chosen from University of Chittagong of Bangladesh. To 
measure the constructs, Bangla version of life satisfaction and suicidal ideation scales were used 
in the present study. Results revealed that there were no significant gender differences in life 
satisfaction and suicidal ideation. But the participants who had bitter experiences in romantic 
relationship significantly scored higher on suicidal ideation than who had not (t = 2.76, p < .01). 
There was found a significant negative correlation coefficient between life satisfaction and 
suicidal ideation (r = -.316, p < .01). A simple regression analysis confirmed that life satisfaction 
was a strong predictor (p = -.466, p < .001) and explained 21% variation of suicidal ideation for 
female students. Whereas life satisfaction did not significantly predict suicidal ideation of male 
students (|3 = -1.66, p > .05). 


Keywords: Life Satisfaction, Suicidal Ideation, Male, Female, Prediction. 

Suicide as described by Kachur, Potter, Powell, and Rosenberg, (1995) is the end of a sequence 
that commences with suicidal ideation, follows by planning and preparing for suicide and ends 
with threatening, attempting and completing suicide. It is not easy to say why some people do 
suicide while others do not in a similar or even worse situation (Rihmer, 2007). Suicide involves 
different causal factors such as biological, psychological, psychosocial, and socio-cultural 
factors. 


Suicidal Ideation: 

Suicide ideation, thoughts of hurt or killing oneself, is a familiar medical term for thoughts about 
suicide without the suicidal act itself. While most people who have suicidal ideation do not 
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commit suicide, some take suicide attempts (Beck, Steer, Kovacs, & Garison, 1985). Suicide 
ideation, explained as thoughts of engaging behavior aimed at end one’s life, needs greater 
research attention because it is an important precursor to suicide attempts (Reinherz, et al., 1995; 
Lewinsohn, Rohde, & Seeley, 1994). 

Moreover, suicide ideation is an antecedent cause not only for attempting but also completing 
suicide (Goldstaein, Black, Nasralla, & Winokur, 1991; Alexopoulos et al., 1999) and a common 
symptom to clinicians of the need for further risk appraisal (Olfson, Weissman, Leon, Sheehan, 
& Farbre, 1996). Suicidal ideation can be passive (when there are only thoughts of suicide but no 
intention to commit suicide) or active (when there are plans or thoughts of causing one's own 
death). 

Life Satisfaction: 

Life satisfaction is a cognitive aspect or subjective evaluation of happiness which refers to 
general evaluation of individual’s life (Diener, Suh, & Oishi, 1997; Frisch, 1998)). The notion of 
life satisfaction is an important issue to be studied because it is not only foundation of welfare 
and health but also associated with increasing longevity, quality, meaningful and welfare of life 
(Ozer, 2000). 

Global life satisfaction is hoped to affect the possibility of consequent emotional and behavioral 
responses in relation to specific life events (Deiner, 1994; Lazarus, 1991). So, even if 
determining a degree of short-term and long-term stability, (Gilman, & Huebner, 1997; Huebner, 
Funk, & Gilman, 2000), changes in overall life satisfaction may evoke change in adolescent 
coping strategies. For instance, some people might respond to decrease in life satisfaction and 
related emotions by engaging in different risk taking behaviors associated to health (such as, 
suicidal ideation and suicide attempts). 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


As reported by the World Health Organization’s (WHO) 2016, Over 800,000 people commit 
suicide per year in the world- that’s one person every 40 seconds die by suicide somewhere in 
the world. Prevalence of suicide in Bangladesh is high, though data from this area are 
unavailable in the statistics. According to the recent WHO data published in may 2014 suicide 
deaths came to 10,167 or 1.40% of total deaths in Bangladesh. But much attention has not been 
given still in this issue. There is also lack of research on suicide in Bangladesh. In agreement 
with The United News of Bangladesh (2012) more than 10,000 people commit suicide every 
year for various reasons. In Bangladesh suicide is one of the major causes of mortality, 
especially for women. After all, findings regarding on gender difference on various aspect of 
suicidal behavior are mixed. Most of the researches indicate that suicidal ideation is more 
prevalent among women than men across all countries and cultures (Chen, Lee, Wong, & Kaur, 
2005; Ruangkanchanasetr, Plitponkarnpim, Hetrakul, & Kongsakon, 2005). But complete suicide 
rate is higher for boys than girls. Stephenson, Pena-Shaff, and Quirk, (2006) found that women 
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had higher levels of suicidal ideation than men. The same results were also found in the Indian 
studies conducted by Lagaraj, Felix, and Vedapriya, (2005). It has also reported by some other 
research studies that female students have higher rate of suicidal ideation than males (Sidhartha, 
& Jena, 2006). 

A study on a sample of 3700 Italian adolescents was conducted by Laghi, Baiocco, D'Alessio, 
and Gurrieri, (2009) to see the impact of time perspective on suicide ideation. It was recorded 
that 9.2% of the sample reported severe suicidal ideation during the last two weeks; 7.6% 
reported moderate suicidal ideation. Female adolescents were found to be reported more severe 
suicidal ideation as compared to males. According to Rich, Kirkpatrick-Smith, Bonner, & Jans, 
(1992) and Adcock, Nagy, & Simpson, (1991) female had higher suicidal ideation than male, but 
gender was not found to be a significant predictor of suicidal ideation. Zhang, & Jin, (1996) 
identified that suicide thoughts and suicidal attempt rates were higher for females (34.7%, 
10.9%) than those for males (22.2%, 4.9%). 

However, an evidence for gender differences in suicidal ideation is blended. For instance, several 
studies have reported higher prevalence of suicidal ideation for males while others reported 
similar prevalence of suicidal ideation for males and females. Mackenzie, et al. (201 1) found that 
the frequency of depression was almost similar for men (25%) and women (26%) among 1,622 
college students. But suicidal ideation was higher for men (13%) than women (10%). Suicidal 
ideation of students was assessed by Stewart et al. (2008) from a large population. They 
measured over 10% of students reported that they had suicidal thoughts within previous few 
weeks, and boys scored slightly higher than girls on suicidal ideation. Many researchers did not 
found gender differences in suicidal thoughts (Sherer, 1985; Harlow, Michael, Newcomb, & 
Bentler, 1985; Garrison, Jackson, Addy, McKeowan, & Waller, 1991; Schweitzer, Klayich, & 
McLean, 1995). Although similar suicidal thoughts were observed by McAuliffe, Carcoran, 
Keeley, & Perry, (2003). 

A study was conducted to investigate the associated risk factors of suicidal ideation among high 
school students and college students in China. The sample consisted of 5249 students who 
participated in a self- administered anonymous survey. The result indicated that lower life 
satisfaction and higher self-esteem were significantly associated with suicidal ideation. 
Moreover, female students reported more suicidal ideation than male students (Yao, et al., 2014). 

A little research has devoted to investigate the factors responsible for developing suicidal 
ideation among students. Koivumaa-Honkanen, et al., (2001), using a 20-year follow up 
technique from a nationwide sample of adults aged 18-24 in Finland, found that life satisfaction 
had a long-term effect on the risk of suicidal ideation. 

Lester, (1998) indicated the relation between life satisfaction and suicidal ideation in college 
students from 18 nations. Only one correlation was significant (e.g., female suicidal ideation and 
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satisfaction with (family) from ten different domains of correlations between life satisfaction and 
suicidal ideation (i.e., satisfaction with friends, family, self, life). 

Satisfaction with life, the “cognitive judgmental'’ component of subjective well-being (Diener, 
Emmons, Larsen, & Griffin, 1985), has been consistently positively associated with 
psychological adjustment (e.g., Diener, Sapyta, & Suh, 1998) and negatively associated with 
depression (Pavot, & Diener, 1993), suicidal ideation and intent (Haight, & Hendrix, 1998), and 
self-reported suicide attempts (Heisel, & Fus'e, 1999). 

Lewinsohn, Hops, Roberts, Seeley, & Andrews, (1993) reported that females were acquiring 
more risk factors and showing a higher susceptibility to risk factors than males did. According 
to Heisel, & Flett, (in press) significant positive correlations were found between suicidal 
thoughts and negative psychological factors (e.g., depression, and global and social 
hopelessness) and significant negative correlations were noticed between suicidal thoughts and 
positive psychological factors (e.g., psychologial well-being, satisfaction with life, meaning and 
purpose in life) in 107 seniors. Moreover, Heisel, and Flett, (2004) also found life satisfaction 
was a predictor of suicidal ideation. 

Students who have low life satisfaction experience suicide ideation. High life satisfaction 
advocates success later in life because it helps students’ to start with good attitudes and 
opportunities in life. Many researchers found gender differences in life satisfaction. According to 
Hutchitson, et al. (2004) female reported less life satisfaction than male. Life satisfaction might 
affect students’ entire life and support them to deal adequately with their emotion. Heisel, and 
Flett, (2004) found male students tend to be more satisfied with life than do female students. 
However, Neg, Loy, Gudmunson, & Cheong, (2009) examined that there was no significant 
difference on life satisfaction between male and female. Sandin, Chorot, Santed, Valiente, 
& Joiner, (1998) investigated the association between negative life events and suicidal behavior. 
They found that life events can include a risk factor for students’ suicidal behavior though its 
contribution tended to be moderate or feeble. 

Gender differences in suicide thoughts are found significantly by Jamshiedzadeh, Rafiei, 
Yasami, Rahimi, & Azam, (2001); Park, Koo, & Schepp, (2005); and Lee, Tsang, Li, Phillips, 
& Kleinman, (2007). As female students are more often than males reported suicidal ideation and 
suicide attempts as well as other problems (Tomory, Zalar, & Plesnicar, 2000). 

In order to reliably examine the importance and meaning of the relationship between satisfaction 
with life and suicidal ideation or suicide behavior among students much work needs to be done. 
Negative life events such as bitter experiences in romantic relationships, violent behaviors, and 
sexual risk taking behaviors have been found to be associated with suicidal ideation. This is why 
we conducted the current study with the aim of determining the effect of life satisfaction on risk 
for suicidal behavior in university students. 
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Hypotheses 

1. Female students will score significantly higher on suicidal ideation than do male students. 

2. Female students will score significantly lower on life satisfaction as compared to male 
students. 

3. Students who had bitter experiences in romantic relationship will score significantly 
higher on suicidal ideation than students who did not have. 

4. Significant negative correlation will be found between suicidal ideation and life 
satisfaction. 

5. Life satisfaction will independently predict suicidal ideation of male and female students. 


METHOD 


Participants 

In order to collect data, participants were selected purposively; a total 120 respondents were 
selected. Their age were ranged from 18-25 years. However, all the respondents of this study 
were students and they are now studying in a university. Among them 60 students were male (30 
were residents and 30 were non residents) and 60 students were female (30 were residents and 30 
were non residents). Their educational levels were Honors to Postgraduate (1 st year to MS). 
Respondents were from lower class to higher class family background. 

Measures 

In the present research the following two questionnaire were used such as 
Suicidal Ideation Questionnaire. Suicidal ideation was measured using the Bangla version 
(Uddin & Hossain, 2007) of Beck, Kovacs, Weissman, (1979). Suicidal ideation was assessed 
with 21 -item self-report scale for suicidal ideation. The answer options for each item of the scale 
were 3 point scale. Such as “0”, “l”and “2”. So, higher scores reveal greater levels of suicide 
ideation. Each items assess suicidal criteria such as willing to die, wish to make an active or 
passive suicidal attempt, duration and frequency of thoughts, sense of control over accomplish an 
attempt, and number of obstacles. The instrument total score is the sum of the sum of the 
individual item scores and may range from 0 (low ideation) to 42 high (high ideation). Scale 
reliability is confirmed by moderately high internal consistency and good concurrent and 
discriminate validity (Beck, Brown, Steer, Dahlsgaard, & Grisham, 1999). In the present sample, 
internal consistency was obtained, a = .94. 

Satisfaction with Life Scale (SWLS). Bangla version (Ilyas, 2001) of Diener, Emmons, Larsen, 
& Griffin, (1985)’s Satisfaction with Life Scale (SWLS) was used to measure subjective life 
satisfaction. This 5-items scale measured person’s global satisfaction with life. The English and 
Bangla versions were administered to 30 subjects with a gap of seven days. Significant 
correlation between English and Bangla version [r (28) =.626, p < .001] indicated translation 
reliability of the scale. Highly significant correlation [r (48) =.662, p < .001] between scores of 
two administrations indicated test-retest reliability of the Bangla version. High alpha coefficient 
(■ a = .7401) further indicated internal consistency of the scale. 
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Design 

A cross-sectional survey research design was followed for conducting present study. 

Procedure 

Data were collected individually from each respondent. Respondents were told that the sole 
purpose of the investigation was academic and their response would be kept confidential. Before 
administration of the questionnaire, necessary rapport was established with respondents. Then, 
the suicidal ideation scale and life satisfaction scale were administered to respondents and 
requested a silent reading at the instruction provided with the scale before starting to answer. 
They were also requested not to omit any item in the scale and they were encouraged to answer 
all the items by telling that, there is no right or wrong answer to any item. All possible 
clarifications were made to the problems if faced by the respondents. There was no time limit for 
the respondents to answer all the items of the scale. After completing of their tasks, the answered 
questionnaires were collected from them. Finally, they were given thanks for their sincere co- 
operation. 


RESULTS 


In order to analyze the data independent sample /-test, zero order Pearson correlation, and simple 
regression analysis were applied on the obtained scores. According to objectives the results of 
the study have been presented in three parts. 

In the first part, according to gender mean and standard deviations of suicidal ideation and life 
satisfaction was determined (Table 1). 

Then, in the second part, mean and standard deviation of suicidal ideation were calculated based 
on having bitter experiences in romantic relationship. 

Finally, in the third part of the result section, the role of life satisfaction on suicidal ideation was 
measured (Table 3 & 4). 


Table 1 Mean Differences of Suicidal Ideation and Life Satisfaction by Gender 


Variables 

Gender 

N 

M 

SD 

Suicidal ideation 

Male 

60 

.67 

1.39 

Female 

60 

2.50 

7.39 

Life satisfaction 

Male 

60 

22.23 

5.38 

Female 

60 

23.48 

6.80 


As shown in Table 1, the level of suicidal ideation differed between male and female students. 
The suicidal ideation score for female students was much higher than those of male students. 
And the difference of their mean score was 1.83. The result from /-test indicated that there was 
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no significant difference between male and female students in suicidal ideation (t = -1 .88, p > 
.05). On the other hand, life satisfaction of male and female students was almost similar and the 
result of /-test failed to reach at statistical significant value (t = -l.ll, p > .05). 


Table 2 Mean Differences of Suicidal Ideation by Having Bitter Experiences in Romantic 
Relationship 


Variable 

Having bitter 
Experiences 

N 

M 

SD 

Suicidal ideation 

Yes 

41 

3.41 

8.47 

No 

79 

.63 

2.14 


Table 2 concluded that the participants who had bitter experiences in romantic relationship 
scored much higher on suicidal ideation than did others who had not better experiences in 
romantic relationship. The result also revealed that there is a significant difference between these 
two groups (who had bitter experiences and who did not have bitter experiences in romantic 
relationship) in suicidal ideation ( t = 2.76, p < .01). 


Table 3, Zero-Order Correlation between Suicidal Ideation and Life Satisfaction 


Suicidal ideation 


Life satisfaction 

-.316** 


*p < .01 


Zero-order correlations (Table 3) showed that suicide ideation was significantly negatively 
correlated with life satisfaction (r = -.316; p < .01). 


Table 4, Summary of Simple Regression Analysis of Suicidal Ideation by Life Satisfaction 
According to Gender 


Variable 

Gender 

B 

t 

P 

Life satisfaction 

Male ( n = 60) 

-.166 

-1.28 

.205 

Female ( n = 60) 

-.466 

-4.01 

.000 


Note. R 2 = .02 (Adjusted R 2 = .01), F (1, 58) = 1.64, p > .05 for male; R 2 = .21 (Adjusted R 2 = 
.20), F (1, 58) = 16.11,/? < .001 for female. 


To determine the significant effect of life satisfaction on suicidal ideation for both male and 
female students a simple regression analysis was conducted. In case of male students, life 
satisfaction was not a significant predictor of suicidal ideation (see Table 4). Life satisfaction 
explained only 2% of the variance in suicidal ideation for male participants. However, life 
satisfaction explained 21% of the variance in suicidal ideation for female students. And the 
regression equation predicting suicidal ideation for females revealed that life satisfaction was 
significantly a strong predictor (Table 4). 
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DISCUSSION 


The present study was designed to study the role of life satisfaction on suicidal ideation for both 
male and female students. In order to measure the variables of this study two questionnaires as 
well as personal information form were applied on one hundred and twenty undergraduate 
students purposively selected from University of Chittagong in Bangladesh. 

Five hypotheses were formulated to test in the present study. The first hypothesis stated that 
female students will score significantly higher on suicidal ideation than do male students. The 
result showed that female students were found to be slightly greater risk than male students for 
suicidal ideation. The mean score of suicidal ideation was 2.50 for female students and .67 for 
male students. But the difference of scores was not significant (t = -1.88, p > .05). It means that 
there is no significant difference between male and female students on suicidal ideation. The 
result is consistent with prior research (Spirito, Sterling, Donaldson, & Arrigan, 1996; Galaif, 
Chou, Sussman, & Dent, 1998). 

The level of life satisfaction for female students was slightly higher than that for male students 
(see table 1). This result is completely opposite to second hypothesis. Hypothesis-2, female 
students will score significantly lower on life satisfaction as compared to male students, was 
taken because women have traditionally possessed less power and fewer resources than men. For 
example, in Bangladeshi culture men possess more status and freedom. However, there might 
have other explanations regarding this result. Female students have fewer opportunities to study 
in a university as compared to male students they are because not encouraged for higher 
education as much as males are encouraged by their patents. Besides, because of early marriage 
most of them finish their student life at secondary education level. So, studying in a university is 
one of the great sources for increasing life satisfaction, especially for women in Bangladesh. 
Besides, according to Chee, Pino, & Smith, (2005) some other possible explanations for the 
difference in life satisfaction by gender could be the value systems of female students. They are 
more positive in their ratings than male students. Female students tend to feel more supported 
both academically and personally by faculty, than male students do, which seems to be a great 
contributory factor for their overall feeling of satisfaction (Sax, & Harper, 2005). 

The results revealed that the students who had bitter experiences in romantic relationship were 
found to be more prone to suicidal tendencies than who had not. The suicidal ideation scores 
were 3.41 for students who experienced bitter consequences in their romantic relationship and 
0.63 for students who did not experienced such consequences. And the difference is significant (t 
= 2.76, p < .01). This result is consistent with previous research findings. Fisher, Brown, Aron, 
Strong, & Mashek, (2010) found that an acute sense of loss and clinical level of depressive mood 
might occur because of rejection in romantic relationship and in extreme cases suicidal or 
homicidal behaviors might also happen. According to Batterham, et al., (2014) a rejection in 
relationship can result in a significant increase in suicidal thoughts, plan and attempts. 
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An investigation of the relationship between life satisfaction and suicidal ideation revealed that 
life satisfaction is negatively correlated with suicidal ideation (r = -.316; p < .01). This finding 
indicates that the higher the life satisfaction the lower the suicidal ideation. This result is in 
harmony with the presumed hypothesis and the previous evidences (Johal & Sharma, 2016). 

An advanced exploration revealed that in case of female students life satisfaction is a significant 
predictor of suicidal ideation. In a simple regression analysis, it was found that life satisfaction 
can predict 21% variation of suicidal ideation of female respondents. And this prediction was 
found to be significant with an alpha level of .000 ( R 2 = .21; p < .001). Standardized beta 
coefficient ifl) of the regression analysis of life satisfaction determined that 1 unit change of life 
satisfaction reduced .466 unit of suicidal ideation (fi = -.466; p < .001). Whereas a regression 
equation demonstrated that life satisfaction is not a significant predictor of suicidal ideation for 
male students (R 2 = .02; p > .05). And life satisfaction can predict only 2% variation of suicidal 
ideation of male participants. Life satisfaction is more changeable than personality and is more 
influenced by environmental factors which appear to extensively influence well-being (Fujita, & 
Diener, 2005). Therefore, to reduce suicidal ideation of female students, it is mandatory to 
improve life satisfaction by intervention programs. 

There may have other crucial factors (e.g., coping skills) can explain relation between students’ 
life satisfaction and suicidal behaviors. According to Huebner, & Alderman, (1993), and 
Huebner, Drane, & Valois, (2000) life satisfaction is associated with coping skills, fulfilled 
goals, needs and wishes of youth. Students’ difficulties in coping with stress and challenges 
might mediate the association between life satisfaction and suicide. Usually, many students are 
not skilled in five dimension of their life such as goal setting, problem solving, decision making, 
stress management, and communication (Valois, Vincent, McKeown, Garrison, & Kirby, 1993). 
As a result of these poor coping skills dissatisfied students might involve in suicidal ideation or 
suicide behaviors. Lack of these life skills can result in the inability to manage and cope with 
various stressors, lead to irrational cognitive judgements, suicide attempts and the consecutive 
consequences (Garrison, McKeown, Valois, & Vincent, 1993). Therefore, future research should 
include measures of adolescent coping skills to examine the complex interrelationships among 
life satisfaction, coping behavior, and suicidal thoughts and behaviors among students. 

There are considerable limitations of the present study. First of all, the study was conducted in a 
comparatively small sample selected from a single public university of Bangladesh. So, it 
requires replications among a large sample and in a disparate population. Then, the 
generalizability of the findings from the present study is questionable because the participants 
were chosen by purposive non random sampling techniques. For this reason to escalate 
generalizability a random selection is needed. Finally, a cross - sectional research design was 
used in the present study which makes it difficult to establish a causal relationship between life 
satisfaction and suicidal ideation. And this is why a longitudinal research design is needed for 
indicating the definite role of life satisfaction in influencing the development suicidal ideation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Objectives: Obesity is now fast growing, major public health concern in many countries 
worldwide, including India. Predictors of obesity range from biological, behavioral factors to 
socioeconomic and contextual factors. Studies of personality as a psychological predictor of 
obesity are scarce and contradictory so the present study aimed to assess whether personality can 
predict obesity or not. Methods: A sample of 60 individuals within the age group 18-40years 
(mean=25.73±2.86) was selected using purposive sampling, divided into obese and non-obese 
groups on the basis of Body Mass Index (BMI), with 30 individuals in each group. The sample 
was assessed on the basis of NEO Five Factor Inventory (McCrae & Costa, 1991) and Self- 
Concept Inventory (Shah, 1986). Fogistic regression and t-test were computed. Results: The two 
groups differed significantly in the various domains of personality and self concept. Personality 
traits of Openness (O), Extraversion (E) and emotional, cognitive and political self concept were 
found to be major predictors of obesity. Conclusions: The findings indicate psychological traits 
are connected to the evolution of obesity. This makes necessary to assess and consider such 
psychological aspects for the appropriate treatment of such patients. 


Keywords: Obesity, Personality, Predictor, Self- concept. 

Over the past 40 years, obesity has been increasing at an alarming rate throughout the world 
with diverse patterns across nations and ethnic populations. It is a complex, multifactorial 
disease that develops from the interaction between genotype and the environment characterized 
by excessive amount of body weight. Researchers found that obesity was the sixth most 
important risk factor contributing to the overall burden of disease worldwide (Haslam & James, 
2005). The World Health Organization (WHO) definition of overweight and obesity denotes 
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abnormal or excessive fat accumulation that may impair health (WHO, 2010). The Centers for 
Disease Control define overweight and obesity as “labels for ranges of weight that are greater 
than what is generally considered healthy for a given height” (Centers for Disease Control, CDC, 
2006). 

Broadly, obesity is classified into primary and secondary. Primary obesity, or simple or 
alimentary obesity, happens when a person consumes more kilojoules than the body can utilize, 
and accounts for approximately 95% of obesity cases. Secondary obesity occurs as a 
consequence of some disease and which disappears after the disease has been cured. 

The most widely used definitions of obesity are based on Body Mass Index (BMI), which is 
calculated as weight in kilograms divided by the square of height in meters (kg/m ). A BMI of 30 
kg/m" is widely recognized as a cut-off point for obesity. It provides a simple and the most useful 
population level measure of obesity in adults. Given the small body frame of Indians and other 
Asians, data suggest that the proposed cut-offs by WHO for defining overweight and obesity are 
not appropriate for Asian Indians, and that they are at risk of developing obesity related co- 
morbidities at lower levels of BMI and waist circumference. In particular, in some Asian 
populations a specific BMI reflects a higher percentage of body fat than in white or European 
populations. 

The Indian Ministry of Health and Family Welfare proposed new obesity guidelines, which, in 
light of the particularly susceptibility of Indians to weight-related health problems, reduced the 
body-mass-index criteria for the diagnosis of overweight and obesity in Indians to 23 and 25 
kg/m" respectively (Misra et al., 2009). Data indicates that 15% of the Indian population has 
obesity (Misra et al., 2009). The rise in the prevalence of overweight and obesity in many lower- 
and middle-income countries in the Asia-Pacific region is regarded as a negative consequence of 
the economic development (Asia Pacific Cohort Studies, 2007). 

Arguing that obesity results from overindulgence of food or lack of physical activity is an 
oversimplification. Among the numerous efforts invested on obesity research, some determinants 
of obesity have been identified at both macro and micro levels, ranging from biological, 
behavioral factors to socioeconomic and contextual factors. It is now considered as an important 
topic under Behavioural Medicine. Behavioural determinants of obesity may be conditioned by 
either genetic or social factors. They are believed to be important proximate factors in obesity, 
and are taken as the pathway of distal social determinants in affecting the obesity outcome. In 
particular, personality traits are consistently associated with the controllable behaviors that lead 
to obesity (Provencher et al., 2008) and personality has an effect on adiposity even after 
controlling for known demographic and genetic influences (Terracciano et al., 2009). This line of 
evidence suggests that weight is a physical manifestation of processes inherent to an individual’s 
characteristic ways of thinking, feeling, and behaving. Thus, body weight is, in part, a reflection 
of the processes that define common personality traits. Overweight individuals have ascribed 
traits based on their body size (Roehling et al., 2008). In fact, just being associated with someone 
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who is overweight can lead to negative evaluations (Hebl & Mannix, 2003). As such, body 
weight contributes to how we understand ourselves, how we see others, and how others see us. 
Thus existing body of literature clearly suggests that obesity has its source rooted in the 
personality of individuals, while at the same time the psychological point of view acknowledge 
the role and importance of other organic and societal factors. 

However, published research work on the core psychological components in relation to obesity 
in Indian adults is sparse. The present study is an attempt to probe into the issue from some 
selected aspects of personality. The selected variables of the study are as follows: 

Personality: 

Ever since the early work of Sir Francis Galton, psychologists have searched for just a small 
number of dispositions or traits to describe the human personality. Digman (1990) claimed that 
there had been a significant amount of literature over the past 50 years which had suggested that 
there were five main factors of personality. The five factor model of personality, largely 
developed by Costa and McCrae (1985, 1989, 1990) represents the structure of traits reflecting 
the most basic dimensions: Neuroticism (N), Extraversion (E), Openness (O), Agreeableness (A) 
and Conscientiousness (C). Neurotic individuals are characterized by moody, touchy, anxious 
and restless. Extraversion refers to the tendency to seek company of other people, to like talking 
to other people, and to gain pleasure and enjoyment from being with other people. Openness 
concerns with being open to experience, including traits of creative, daring, independent and 
artistic. Agreeableness includes the traits good-natured, helpful, trusting and lenient. 
Conscientiousness includes the traits careful, self-reliant, scrupulous and knowledgeable. 

Numerous studies (Booth-Kewley& Vickers, 1994) found that among these five traits, 
conscientiousness had the strongest relationship with people’s healthy eating behaviour- when 
the other four traits were controlled, the conscientiousness level remained significant in 
predicting people’s healthy eating behaviours, whereas the other four traits were less potent 
predictors of health behaviours. Similar findings demonstrated that people with high 
conscientiousness level tended to have healthier eating behaviours and attitudes than people with 
low conscientiousness level, regardless of the environment in which they reside (Hong, 2013). 
Magee and Heaven (2011) reported that Extraversion, Agreeableness and Neuroticism were 
cross- sectionally associated with obesity, with Conscientiousness inversely associated with 
obesity. Elfhag and Morey (2008) found that eating was strongly positively associated to 
Neuroticism, in particular impulsiveness and depression, and further linked to lower 
Conscientiousness mainly seen in lower self-discipline, and lower Extraversion. External eating 
was likewise mainly associated to the facets impulsiveness and lower self-discipline. Restrained 
eating was on the other hand related to higher Conscientiousness, Extraversion and Openness, 
and lower Neuroticism. Average BMI levels during midlife were positively related to 
Neuroticism and negatively related to Openness, Agreeableness, and Conscientiousness. The 
relation between Conscientiousness and BMI was significant in males and females, however, the 
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magnitude of the negative association was stronger in females. Conscientiousness also predicted 
change in BMI during midlife such that participants who were lower in Conscientiousness 
tended to show larger gains in BMI with age (Day et al., 2005; Brummett et al., 2006). Kakizaki 
et al. (2008), using Eysenck Personality Questionnaire-Revised version, short form found that in 
men and women, extraversion and psychoticism had positive associations with overweight, 
whereas neuroticism had an inverse association. In another study multilevel linear regression 
analysis was used to assess the contribution of personality variables measured by Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory-2 (MMPI-2) to the prediction of variance in obese range BMI, 
where Hypomania and Psychopathic Deviate emerged as statistically significant predictors of 
BMI (Valenti, 2011). 

Self-Concept: 

Self-concept refers to a set of self-identities and self-schemas that, together, form the person we 
perceive ourselves to be (Wakslak et al., 2008). By enabling us to define who we are, a self- 
concept is central to our existence as human beings: it shapes our thoughts and actions, it serves 
as a lens through which we interpret the environment and our experiences, and it drives us to 
behave with some consistency across a variety of situations. According to Rosenberg (1979), 
self-concept is the individual’s fundamental frame of reference that includes almost all actions 
that are predicated. As early as 1902, Cooley related immediate social reality to self expanding 
his theme in social organization and self-, social- and public- consciousness. As an intricate 
combination of distinct self-identities and self-schemas that vary along a multitude of 
dimensions, the self-concept is a difficult construct to research, as only a small subset of the 
many aspects of self-concept may be afforded at a particular point in time (Shah, 1986). 

Studies on self-concept in relation with obesity mostly comprised children and adolescents 
sample in American-African, Chinese and Indian population (Witherspoon et al., 2013; Lau et 
al., 2008; Rashmi & Jaswal, 2010). Body-image studies among adults are commonly found but 
there is dearth of studies concerning self-concept of adult obese individuals. 

The specific objectives of the present study are as follows: 

• To assess and compare between obese and non-obese adults along the dimensions of 
personality and self-concept. 

• To predict the different psychological variables (in terms of personality and self concept) 
associated with obesity. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


Participants: 

A sample of 60 individuals within the age group 18-40years (mean=25.73±2.86), having 
minimum eight years of formal education, Indian citizens, not suffering from any organic 
disease, endocrinological disorder (thyroidism and Cushing syndrome), neurological disorder, 
terminal illness, mental retardation and psychiatric disorders was selected using purposive 
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sampling method. They were classified into obese (BMI >25 kg/m") and non-obese groups on 
the basis of Body Mass Index (BMI), with 30 individuals in each group (Comparable group- 1 
and Comparable group- 2 respectively). The two groups were matched in terms of age, sex and 
educational qualification. Presence of any sort of psychiatric morbidity in Comparable group- 2 
was ruled out using appropriate screening tool. 

The sample was assessed on the basis of NEO Five Factor Inventory (McCrae & Costa, 1991) 
and Self-Concept Inventory (Shah, 1986). Fogistic regression and t-test were computed. 

Research design: 

The study followed cross-sectional hospital-based study design using purposive sampling 
method. 

The variables under investigation were- Personality traits and Self-concept. 

Measures: 

Semi-structured socio-demographic datasheet: This was used to collect the background 
information about the participants such as the name, address, age, sex, educational 
qualification, marital status, occupation, family type, family income, current height and 
weight, health status and family history of endocrinological disorders. 

General Health Questionnaire-28 [GHQ-28; Goldberg & Miller, 1979]: This 28-item 
questionnaire was used as a screening test to rule out presence of psychiatric morbidity in 
Comparable group 2. Each of the items has four response alternatives. The split half 
reliability is 0.97. 

NEO Five Factor Inventory ( McCrae & Costa, 1991): It is a 60-item version of Form S of 
the Revised NEO Personality Inventory that provides a brief, comprehensive measure of the 
five domains of personality, namely, Neuroticism (N), Extraversion (E), Openness (O), 
Agreeableness (A), Conscientiousness (C). It consists of five 12-item scales that measure 
each domain on a five-point scale- ‘Strongly disagree’, ‘Disagree’, ‘Neutral’, ‘Agree’, 
‘Strongly agree’. Higher the score higher would be the orientation in respective dimensions. 
The reliability coefficients across domains range between 0.79 and 0.83 (Costa & McCrae, 
1991). 

Self Concept Inventory (Shah, 1986): This inventory consists 64 items (adjectives) related 
to 10 content categories (social, emotional, physical, cognitive, aesthetic, political, job- 
related, Self-confidence, Self-concept related to beliefs and traditions and Self-concept 
related to Personality Traitsjof self were arranged randomly. Summation of all items would 
give the measure of Composite Self-Concept. Higher score indicates positive association 
with good self-concept (Shah, 1986). The reliability coefficients for different dimensions as 
well as for the Composite Self-Concept range between 0.58 and 0.82. The significant 
correlation coefficient between the dimensions of self-concept, and between composite 
score and dimensions (p< 0.001) indicates satisfactorily high validity of the inventory (Shah, 
1986). 
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Procedure 

Participants meeting inclusion criteria were first interviewed followed by initial assessment of 

height, weight and calculation of Body Mass Index (BMI) using the formula: weight in 

2 

kilograms divided by the square of height in meters (kg/m“). 

Individuals’ whose BMI> 25 kg/m" and whose age and education level matched with the 
inclusion criteria were further inquired. They were informed about the research purpose, 
followed by taking informed consent from them. Maintenance of confidentiality of information 
was assured. 

The socio-demographic details of the individuals were then collected using socio-demographic 
datasheet. Previous medical history and medical report were clarified and checked to rule out 
presence of organic disease, endocrinological disorders, (thyroidism, diabetes, Cushing 
syndrome) and pituitary malfunctions and other secondary obesity. If in doubt, physicians’ help 
was sought to fulfil exclusion criteria. Further screening was done through General Health 
Questionnaire-28 [GHQ-28; Goldberg & Miller, 1979]. Adult individuals who scored less than 4 
in GHQ, were then provided with Self Concept Inventory (Shah, 1986), NEO Five Factor 
Inventory (McCrae & Costa, 1991). Control group subjects were selected from Institute of 
Psychiatry outpatient department (non-relative accompanying person with the patient) and few 
offices and academic institutes on the basis of initial assessment of height, weight and Body 
Mass Index (BMI) [< 25 kg/m"]. Further inclusion and exclusion criteria were checked. Then the 
data collection followed the same procedure as applicable for the study group. 

Data collection was done under the supervision of respective supervisor/s. The data obtained 
were scored. 

Statistical Analyses: statistical analyses were done using IBM SPSS version 20.0. Statistical 
analyses included descriptive statistics mean and standard deviations. Comparison of the two 
groups in terms of different variables was done using student’s t-test. Predictive statistics were 
also done using logistic regression. 
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RESULTS 


The results of the following study have been shown in the following tables: 

Table 1: Showing Differences between Obese and Non-Obese Groups In Terms Of Age, 
Height, Weight and BMI 


Variables 

Obese (Ni=30) 

Non-obese (N2=30) 

t value 

df 

p value 

Mean + SD 

Mean ± SD 

Age 

25.37 + 2.86 

26.1 ± 2.86 

0.99 

58 

0.32 

Height (m) 

1.63 ± 0.08 

1.64 ± 0.10 

0.23 

58 

0.82 

Weight (kg) 

73.95 ± 9.34 

57.32 + 8.92 

7.05 

58 

0.00** 

BMI (kg/m 2 ) 

27.82 ± 2.26 

21.16+ 2.14 

11.72 

58 

0.00** 

** significant at .C 

)1 level 


Results of table -1 indicate that the obese and the non obese group differ significantly in terms of 
weight and BMI. The obese group had greater body weight as well as BMI. 


Table 2: Showing Differences Between Obese And Non-Obese Groups In Terms Of Scoio- 
Demographic Variables 


Variables 

Obese 

(n 1= 30) 

Non- 

obese 

(n2=30) 

t 

df 

P 

value 

Sex 

Male 

15 (50%) 

15 (50%) 

0 

1 

1 

Female 

15 (50%) 

15 (50%) 

Educational 

qualification 

Graduation and 

below 

13 (43.3%) 

9 (30%) 

1.15 

1 

0.28 

Post graduation and 
above 

17 (56.7%) 

21 (70%) 

Marital status 

Unmarried 

23 (76.7%) 

27 (90%) 

1.92 

1 

0.17 

Married 

7 (23.3%) 

3 (10%) 

Occupation 

Unemployed 

14 (46.7%) 

18 (60%) 

1.07 

1 

0.30 

Employed 

16 (53.3%) 

12 (40%) 

Family type 

Nuclear 

22 (73.3%) 

24 (80%) 

0.37 

1 

0.54 

Other family 

8 (26.7%) 

6 (20%) 

Family history of 

endocrinological 

disorder 

With family history 
of endocrinological 
disorder 

15 (50%) 

7 (23.3%) 

4.59 

1 

0.03* 

Without family 

history of 

endocrinological 
disorder 

15 (50%) 

23 

(76.7%) 


* significant at 0.05 level 
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There exists a significant difference between obese and non-obese individuals with respect to 
family history of endocrinological disorder (x 2 =4.59;p< .05). However, these two groups did not 
differ in terms of sex, educational qualification, marital status, occupation and family type (Table 
2 ). 


Table 3: Showing Comparison Between Obese And Non-Obese Group According To 
Personality Correlates (Neo Five Factors ) 


Domains 

GROUP 

t 

df 

p value 

OBESE(N!=30) 

NON-OBESE(N 2 =30) 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Neuroticism 

21.93 

6.79 

22.53 

8.69 

0.30 

58 

0.77 

Extraversion 

28.73 

3.89 

24.57 

4.56 

3.81 

58 

0.00** 

Openness 

26.13 

5.56 

30.17 

5.25 

2.89 

58 

0.01** 

Agreeableness 

27.07 

4.43 

26.37 

4.21 

0.63 

58 

0.53 

Conscientiousness 

33.07 

5.43 

31.13 

7.57 

1.14 

58 

0.26 


** significant at 0.01 level 


Findings reveal that obese group differs significantly from non-obese group in two domains of 
personality correlates measured through NEO Five Factor Inventory: Extraversion (t= 3.81; p< 
0.01) and Openness (t= 2.89; p= 0.01). Since according to the inventory higher score indicates 
greater orientation in respective domain, greater mean score in obese group (Mean= 28.73, SD= 
3.89) than in the non-obese group (Mean= 24.57, SD= 4.56) with respect to the domain of 
‘Extraversion’ implies that obese individuals tend to be more extravert, meaning more sociable, 
active, assertive, talkative, energetic, optimistic, cheerful. However, in case of ‘Openness’, the 
mean score in the obese group is found to be less (Mean= 26.13, SD= 5.56) as compared to the 
non-obese group (Mean= 30.17, SD= 5.25), implying that the former to be less open to 
experience, meaning poor in divergent thinking, active imagination, aesthetic sensitivity, less 
attentive to inner feelings, as compared to the latter (Table 3). 
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Table 4: Showing Comparison Between Obese And Non-Obese Group According To Self- 
Concept 


Domains 

Group 

t 

value 

df 

P 

value 

Obese(Ni=30) 

Non- 

obese(N2=30) 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 


Social self concept 

20.40 

3.14 

19.17 

3.05 

1.54 

58 

0.13 

Emotional self concept 

26.17 

3.26 

29.67 

6.23 

2.73 

58 

0.01** 

Physical self concept 

10.13 

2.80 

9.83 

1.93 

0.48 

58 

0.63 

Cognitive self concept 

17.43 

2.98 

15.50 

3.47 

2.31 

58 

0.02* 

Aesthetic self concept 

5.17 

2.48 

4.43 

2.61 

1.12 

58 

0.27 

Political self concept 

17.27 

3.22 

15.40 

3.01 

2.32 

58 

0.02* 

Job related self concept 

23.13 

3.39 

20.57 

3.92 

2.71 

58 

0.01** 

Self confidence 

10.30 

2.10 

10.23 

2.57 

0.11 

58 

0.91 

Self concept related to 
beliefs and traditions 

13.03 

2.33 

15.03 

2.20 

3.42 

58 

0.00** 

Self concept related to 
personality traits 

14.00 

2.36 

13.00 

2.82 

1.49 

58 

0.14 

Composite self concept 

157.03 

15.90 

152.83 

14.72 

1.06 

58 

0.29 


** significant at 0.01 level 
* significant at 0.05 level 

Table 4 shows the comparison between obese and non-obese group according to self-concept. 

It is observed that obese and non-obese group differ significantly with respect to ‘Emotional Self 
Concept’ (t= 2.73; p= 0.01), ‘Cognitive Self-Concept’ (t= 2.31; p< 0.05), ‘Political Self- 
Concept’ (t= 2.32; p< 0.05), ‘Job-related Self-Concept’ (t= 2.71; p= 0.01) and ‘Self concept 
related to beliefs and traditions’ (t= 3.42; p< 0.01). As higher score in SCI is indicative of good 
self-concept in respective domains, lesser mean in ‘Emotional Self-Concept’ (Mean= 26.17; SD 
=3.26) and ‘Self-concept related to beliefs and tradition’ (Mean= 13.03; SD= 2.33) in obese 
group than those of in non-obese group (Mean= 29.67; SD= 6.23 and Mean= 15.03; SD= 2.20 
respectively), indicates that obese group tends to be poorer than the non-obese group in these 
domains. On the other hand, greater mean in the domains of ‘Cognitive Self-Concept’ (Mean= 
17.43; SD= 2.98), ‘Political Self-Concept’ (Mean= 17.27; SD= 3.22) and ‘Job Related Self- 
Concept’ (Mean= 23.13; SD= 3.39) than those of in non-obese group (Mean=15.50, SD= 3.47; 
Mean= 15.40, SD= 3.01; Mean= 20.57, SD= 3.92 respectively) implies better self-concept in 
obese individuals as compared to the non-obese ones in these domains (Table 4). 
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Table- 5 Showing Various Personality Traits As Predictors Of Obesity (Regression 
Coefficient) (N=60) 


PREDICTOR VARIABLE 

STANDARDIZED BETA 

t 

p-value 

neuroticism 

.040 

.324 

.747 

extraversion 

.264 

1.983 

.042* 

openness 

-.345 

-2.525 

.015* 

agreeableness 

-.075 

-.575 

.567 

conscientiousness 

-.001 

-.009 

.993 

*Significant at the 0.05 level (2-tailed 

1) 


**Significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed) 

R square= 0.222, F (5, 54) = 3.086 (p<0.05) 

Adjusted R square= 0.150 

Results indicate type of personality significantly predicted body mass index (Obesity) t (60)= 
4.174 (cO.001). The major predictors were found to be extraversion and openness (Table 5). 


Table-6 Showing Various Domains Of Self Concept As Predictors Of Obesity ( Regression 
Coefficient) 


PREDICTOR 

VARIABLE 

STANDARDIZED 

BETA 

t 

p-value 

Social self concept 

-.686 

-2.198 

.033* 

Emotional self 

concept 

-1.013 

-2.964 

.005** 

Physical self concept 

-.656 

-3.042 

.004** 

Cognitive self 

concept 

-.379 

-1.465 

.049* 

Aesthetic self 

concept 

-.672 

-2.027 

.088 

Political self concept 

-.364 

-2.247 

.048* 

Self confidence 

-.616 

-3.044 

.029* 

Self concept related 
to beliefs and 

traditions 

2.505 

2.808 

.004* 

Self concept related 
to personality traits 

.264 

1.983 

.078 

Composite self 

concept 

-.345 

-2.525 

.007* 


*Significant at the 0.05 level (2-tailed) 
**Significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed) 

R square= 0.290, F (10, 49) = 2.003* (p<0.05) 
Adjusted R square= 0.145 
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Results indicate self concept significantly predicted body mass index (Obesity) t (60) = 4.763 
(cO.OOl). The major predictors related to self concept were found to be social, emotional, 
physical, cognitive, political, self confidence, self concept related to beliefs and traditions and 
composite self concept. 


DISCUSSION 


According to the objectives of the present study, statistical analysis of the data attempted to 
probe into the fact whether there exits any significant difference between obese and non-obese 
groups and to find out psychological predictors of obesity with respect to the domains of 
personality traits and self-concept. Some findings of the study have brought out certain basic 
differences with respect to selected variables amongst the two groups. 


Obesity and Sociodemographic Factors: 

In the present study, the total sample comprised of 60 individuals within the age group 21-32 
years (mean=25.73±2.86) were classified into obese and non-obese groups on the basis of 
measures of BMI. As per the objective (to compare between obese and non-obese adults), the 
groups were matched in terms of age and sex. Findings of comparison between the two groups 
along other sociodemographic variables viz., education, occupation, marital status, family types 
etc. denote no significant difference. 

In addition, the present study shows significant difference between obese and non-obese 
individuals with respect to family history of endocrinological disorders which is in accordance 
with earlier findings and provides support in favour of genetic inheritance of and predisposition 
to obesity (Bouchard, 1994; Crossman, Sullivan & Benin, 2006). 

Obesity and Personality: 

Personality traits are consistently associated with the controllable behaviours that led to obesity 
(Provencher et al., 2008) and personality has an effect on adiposity even after controlling for 
known demographic and genetic influences (Terracciano et al., 2009). 

Present study findings imply that obese individuals tend to be more extravert but less open as 
compared to their non-obese counterparts; these two traits of extraversion and openness have 
been found to be the major predictors of obesity. This means that obese individuals tend to be 
more sociable, active, assertive, talkative, energetic, optimistic and cheerful. This finding 
contrasts the proposition of lower extraversion related to higher obesity (Courneya & Hellsten, 
1998; Rhodes, Coumeya& Jones, 2003; Elfhag& Morey, 2008). However, obese individuals tend 
to be less open to experience; poor in divergent thinking, active imagination and aesthetic 
sensitivity; less attentive to inner feelings; conventional, unadventurous and conforming as 
compared to non-obese individuals (Day et al., 2005). This finding may indicate their surface 
level information processing, in turn corroborating with the finding of emotional empowerment 
of the cognitive aspects of self-concept. Moreover, greater extraversion coexisting with lesser 
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tendency of openness to experience may provide further explanation for their poor self-concept 
related to beliefs and traditions, questioning their core beliefs about self, culture and traditions 
and may thereby lead them to follow the mainstream flow of social and cultural changes without 
being mindful about how self is related to external world. 

Moreover, majority findings from existing literature suggest Conscientiousness to be inversely 
associated with obesity. In contrast, neither the comparison between groups nor the regression 
analysis as found in the present study would indicate any such statistically significant findings. 

Hence, it may be suggested that particular dimensions of personality may contribute, either 
directly or through their association with other psychological factors, to a better understanding of 
weight gain issue in obesity (Provencher et al., 2008). 

Obesity and Self-Concept: 

The self-concept is an organized, consistent conceptual gestalt composed of perceptions of the 
characteristics of “I” or “Me” to others and to various aspects of life, together with the values 
attached to these perceptions (Rogers, 1959). The current findings indicate that obese individuals 
have significantly poorer Emotional Self-concept as compared to the non-obese ones which may 
signify obese individuals’ vulnerability to develop affective disturbances, dysphoria and even 
depression (Luppino et al., 2010). Poor ‘self-concept related to beliefs and traditions ‘of obese 
individuals in comparison with their non-obese counterparts, may imply dysfunctional core of 
the self concept in association with social and cultural aspects of self as governed by contextual 
experiences (Hilbert et al., 2013). In fact, just being associated with someone who is overweight 
can lead to negative evaluations (Hebl & Mannix, 2003). As such, body weight contributes to 
how we understand ourselves, how we see others, and how others see us. 

Although the two groups have shown to differ significantly in terms of ‘Cognitive self-concept’, 
the obese group scores higher in this dimension than the non-obese group, thus implying their 
potential ability to process self related information and interpretations drawn from environmental 
cues in an effective and more adaptive manner. This may serve as a good prognostic indicator in 
case of obesity related interventions. 

In addition, this finding when considered together with poor emotional self-concept in obese 
individuals may provide us with the explanation how thinking and behaviour are distorted to be 
congruent with emotional states (Linehan, 1993). 

The overall obese group is also found to better in ‘Political Self-Concept’ and ‘Job Related Self- 
Concept’ as compared to their non-obese counterparts. The results of predictive statistics 
indicated social, emotional, physical, cognitive, political, self confidence, self concept related to 
beliefs and traditions and composite self concept to be major predictors of obesity. This bears a 
connotation for the sedentary life style, spending greater time in workplace which mostly 
involves less physical activity in contrast with greater availability of high calorie food. 
Moreover, social, cultural traditions are by no means fragile issues. Those culminate propensity 
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to adhere to the traditional life style practices, often results in weight gain and obesity. In 
contrary, our experiences of regular social affairs and the narratives patients give at the time of 
explaining their problems in the clinic, probe us to report the contradiction between their access 
of weight loss interventions and continuing with the same life style pattern prevailed before they 
opted intervention. However, available literature would not provide any direction in explaining 
these aspects. These domains, thus, need further exploration. 

Therefore, we can conclude on the note that for obese individuals, the core of the self and the 
cognitive understanding about the self system in relation with society, culture and traditions are 
much governed by the usual customs prevail in society for generations. Despite having the 
potential for cognitive flexibility and adequate social skills, their self-management skills are 
lacking. So they cannot make effective use of these available potentialities and are vulnerable to 
emotional and behavioural difficulties. These two aspects together prompt such a lifestyle that is 
potent enough to give birth to physical problem like obesity. Analyses of the results clearly 
indicate that personality traits and self-concept are significant predictors of obesity. The detail 
narration of the results may serve as a worthy database in weight management programme for 
obese individuals. 

However, the study is not free of limitations. The present sample was small in size. With larger 
samples, more subtle changes in mean scores can be detected over time leading to more precise 
comparison between obese and non-obese individuals. In addition, here the individuals are 
broadly assigned into two groups, namely obese and non-obese, including overweight in the non- 
obese group and BMI was taken as the only demarcation between the two groups. Classifying 
overweight individuals in a separate category and using other parameters for diagnosing obesity 
cases might have led towards more precision. 

Acknowledging these limitations, it can be highlighted from the findings that the present study 
would aid the treatment process of obesity and help health professionals to plan intervention 
incorporating the bio-psycho-social aspects, so that complexities of the obesity management can 
be effectively facilitated. 
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